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ABSTRACT 

"Teaching as a Psychological Process" is a 
field-based psychoeducational teacher education program that is 
organized around a three-factor model of teaching behavior based on 
personal style interaction, interpersonal relationship skills, and 
teaching competencies. These three dimensions of teaching are 
approached through extensive practica integrated with individualized 
needs analysis, goal-setting, personal counseling, evaluation, and 
supervision. Small groups of students are immersed in a public school 
for two consecutive terms of course work and classroom teaching. The 
trainee's professional academic courses are taught in the host school 
by a multidisciplinary team of educators. Students define their own 
needs ani goals and monitor the emergence of their unique teaching 
idionu A competency-based rating scale identifies individual needs in 
assessment and evaluation of technical skills. Counseling, group 
processes, and administration of psychological and attitudinal scales 
focus on the development of personal and interpersonal skills. The 
effectiveness of program design and implementation is assessed on the 
basis of student questionnaires, teacher interviews, and student's 
competency achievement data, (The document contains a description of 
the program and appendixes with explanatory an*^ supplementary 
material.) (PD) 
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Teaching as a Psychological Process: A Summary Statement 
Teaching as a Psychological Process is a field-based psychoeducaticnal 
teacher education program dedicated to preparing future teachers who skill- 
fully apply their knowledge of psychology to classroom pract-Ci. It departs 
from the traditional approach to teacher education in that tha program is 
organized around a three factor model ©^teaching behavior which posits 
an Individual's teaching perfonnance is based upon the interaction of 
his/her personal style, interpersonal relationship skills, and teaching 
conpetency. These three dimensions of teaching are approached through 
extensive practica integrated with individualized needs analysis, goal- 
setting, personal counseling, evaluation, and supervision, all of which 
continue throughout training. Small groups of students are immersed in a 
public school for two consecutive terms of course work and classroom 
teaching. Trainee's professional academic courses, synthesized with teaching 
experiences obtained from dally work with children, are taught in the host 
school by a multi-disciplinary team of educators, including school personnel 
and university specialists. 

Students play a central role in their professional development by 
defining their own needs and goals and by monitoring the emergence of their 
unique teaching idiom. A competency based rating scale helps guide each 
Individual's needs assessment and evaluation of technical skills. Counseling, 
group processes and the administration of psychological and attltudinal 
scales focus upon the development of personal and Interpersonal skills. 

• 

1 
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Evaluation of students' developnent is achieved through the analysis 
of their competency self-ratings and these of their cooperating teachers, 
periodic examination and redefinition of goals, and results from the 
psychological and attitudinal scales. The effectiveness of the program's 
design and implementation is assessed on the basis of student questionnai 
teacher Interviews, and students' competency achievement data. 
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Teaching as a Psychological Process: Program Description 



Teaching as a Psychological Process is a field-based, psychoeducational 
teacher education program dedicated to preparing future teach(*rs who 
skillfully apply psychology to classroom practice. It departs from a 
traditional teacher training approach in that it is organized around a 
three factor model of teaching behavior which is dependent upon students* 
active participation in their own learning. Neophyte teachers are "immersed" 
In a field setting for one full year. Their professional courses, synthesized 
with teaching experiences obtained from daily work with children in classrooms, 
are conducted in the host school by a staff including both educators from the 
field and specialists from the School of Education faculty. 

The program wa'^ Initiated in response to the School of Education's 
determination to develop new teacher preparation opportunities to meet the 
needs of the 70* s and is based on the theoretical constructs of two previous 
University of Michigan psychoeducational programs for training special 

« 

education teachers. It was instituted following a 1972 "Think-In," a three 
day conference of teachers from the field, university staff, and students, 
organized by the School's Task Force on Innovative Teacher Education. The 
Think-In, which generated principles for planning alternatives in teacher 
education, called for small group training that incorporated clinical 
teaching, educational methodology, theory, integrated field practice, strong 
personal and professional development components, and evaluation. 

The goals of Teaching as a Psychological Process are to train 
elementary teachers who demonstrate the follwwing qualities: 

-1- 
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(1) an ability to apply psychology in work with the cognitive, 
emotional, and social Jevclopaont of young people, and to plan 
and lirplement a psychoeducatlonal program; 

(2) a concern with both tha cognitive and affective aspects of 
children's growth and the I-jnow-how to institute a content-based 
curriculum centered on students* experiences, interests, and needa; 

(3) sufficient knowledge of psychology, teaching methodology, and 
curriculum that they can competently integrate recent innovations 
Into new teaching programs; 

(A) a willingness continually to reassess their own pedagogical 
philosophy cn the basis of an increasing ax/creness of different 
value systems and knowledge of changing approaches to teaching; 

(5) a well-defined teaching style that reflects their personal 
style, understanding of children, and beliefs about the purposes 
of education. 

Cbderlylng these goals is the concept cf am effective teacher who is a 
unique personality seeking to enhance his/her own personal maturity while 
developing a compatible set of professional skills. The achievement of this 
objective entails a high level of self-insight and discipline, and the 
ability to use intelligence, knowledge, and personal resources to deal 
•uccesafully with a teacher's responsibilities. This process begins with a 
deep commitment to teaching from which the individual actively promotes his/ 
her own professional growth by developing a personal teaching idiom. 

Through a careful balance of substantive courses, clinical teaching 
•enlnars, and extensive work with children in schools, trainees have 
•upervised opportunities to build teaching strengths in areas where specific 
veaknesses are Identified. In academic courses, students learn the necessary 
reciprocal relationship between cognitive and affective growth in children by 
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focusing on the interaction bctvet;n a child'c personal dovelopment and his 
growing capacity for technical knowledge and subject matter content. The 
direct school contact stimulates trainees to clarify their understanding 
of children and of the teacher's role before going into the field on their 
own. In addition* they gain skills in planning and executing a curriculum 
that responds to youngsters* specifically diag.iosed needs. 

The training organized on a model of teaching that posits three 
interactive facto».^ as the determinants of an individual's teaching 
performance! (1) personal style; (2) interpersonal relationship skills; 
and (3) teaching competency. The personal competency aspect represents 
the idiosyncratic uses of self which evolve into an individual's teaching 
style. The interpersonal skills relate to potential for empathy, ability 
to Interact effectively with individual pupils, groups of children, peers, 
and other professionals, and attitudes and beliefs about human nature. 
The teaching methodology dimension includes the formal and informal 
techniques teachers use in their work with children in the classroom. Since 
the prospective teacher is the essential element in the training process, 
courses and practica are individualized to fit each person's changing 
level of teaching competency and his unique requirements. 

The three dimensions of teaching behavior are approached through an 
Integrated and ongoing process of individual needs analysis, goal-setting, 
personal counseling, and evaluation. Personal information from a variety 
of sources, including psychological inventories, a rating of teaching 
competencies, counseling, and supervision, facilitate the student's develop- 
ment as a teacher. Twice each term there is a fomal review and restatement 
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of each student's p.oals, and regularly over the course of the term, students 
*^et their advisors and supervising teachers to develop and refine their 
training according to their evolving skills and developing needs. In tvo 
seiaescers, students meet state certification requirements for the professional 
sequence of courses In elementary teacher education through progranj-dlrected 
courses on methods of teaching, educational psychology, and foundations of 
education. Trainees also take one campus-based couirse In curriculum each 
term. 

The individualized nature of the program requires the active 
involvement of program coordinators who are sensitive to both the personal 
and professional needs of students. Weekly meetings between students 
Ad cooperating teachers, and bi-weekly sessions with the university 
supervisors are the core of this component. The effectiveness of such 
a personalized program is facilitated by the snail group design — twelve 
students compose a training group and are assigned to no more than tvo 
schools.^ The students also attend the same academic seminars throughout 
training. A supportive group process evolves among trainees and is 
encouraged in seminars and through informal student relationships. 

The program requires a director (one-fourth tla^e) , a coordinator 
(one-half time), an adjunct staff member from the field (one-eighth time), 
and a researcher (one-fourth eixoe). The program director is an educational 



During the three year development phase, the program has worked 
with one group of students per year, ranging in number from six to twelve. 
It la anticipated that depending upon a particular university's needs, this 
program serves as a model for a muxti-module program with several independent 
units of twelve to fifteen scuieats and appropriate faculty support fi.ncticniri 
aloultaneoosly . 



psychologist who serves as a seminar leader, a consultant to the participating, 
schools, and an advisor to the students. The coordinator, also a specialist 
in educational psychology » has a strong background In teaching methodology 
•nd the foundations of education. This person teaches one of the serilnars, 
supervises the students* practica, consults with the teachers, and counsels 
with students on a personal and professional basis. The third team 
tneober, a professional from one of the host schools, conducts the seminar 
In nsthods of teaching and serves as a liaison between the university and 
field staff. The researcher selects and/or constructs the research and 
evaluation instruments, and collects and analyzes the program's evaluative 
data. 

Two types of data are collected for research and evaluation purposes 
during the year long program. First, the students' development is 
aonitored by periodic ratings on the competency based scale, and by 
student aelf-assessinent of progress in attaining their goals. In addition, 
m series of psychological, attltudlnal, and teaching-related scales are 
•dmlnstered to the students at the beginning of their training. 

The variables measured by these scales are considered to be important 
for a teacher's development. They were selected on the basis of an 
extensive literature review on teacher characteristics and competencies. 
Iodividuali2ed summaries and interpretations of the results are 
rfetumed to each student to facilitate their needs assessment and goal-setting. 
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The second type of data focuses upon an evaluation of the prograra*s 
overall design » implcTOentatlon, and effectiveness. The students complete 
• questionnaire at the conclusion of each semester concerning their perceptions 
about various aspects of the total program* the seminars, staff, and practicura 
experiences* Cooperating teachers and administrators are interviewed to 
obtain their evaluations of the design and iinpact of the total program and 
their assessoents of the student teachers and program staff. 

A monograph expanding upon the theory, iinplementation, evaluation and 
research procedures of the program will be available in January, 1975. 

This teacher education program is unique in its luq^lementatlon of a 
personalized and individualized approach to teaching and in its Integration 
of clinical teaching, ongoing evaluation, and psychoeducatlonal processes. 
Such aspects of training have long been viewed by educators as critical 
to the preparation of effective taachers. In addition, the program removes 
training from the exclusive domain of academla and takes It to the field 
vhere the work with children is done. This strengthens the natural 
•ymblotlc relationship between university schools of education and public 
schools 80 that the two institutions more effectively serve one another. 
Finally, and significantly, the program is rooted in a research-based model 
of teaching behavior that emphasizes Inherent connections between developmental. 
Intellectual, and affective factors in the learning and teaching process. 



APPENDIX OF EXPLANATORY AND SUPPORTING DOCUMENTS 
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NOTE : IN SEVERAL OF THE FOLLOWING DOCUMENTS. THE 
TEACHING AS A PSYCHOLOGICAL PROCESS PROGRAM IS REFERRED 
TO AS "PROGRAM 6." 



APPENDIX A 



THREE INTERACTING FACTORS THAT INFLUENCE TEACHING 
BEHAVIOR IN ITIE CLASSROOM 



APPENDIX A 

BEST COPY r.VAlU^B 




THREE INTERACTING FACTORS THAT INFLUHICE 
TEACHING BEHAVIOR IN THE CLASSROOM 
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APPENDIX B 

TEACHING AS A PSYCHOLOGICAL PROCESS? THE INTEGRATION OF 
PROFESSIONAL ACADEMIC CONTENT AND FIELD WORK PRACTICA 



APPENDIX B 
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rSYCKOLO'lICAl 



a:}d ch:i. 



A • - ♦ * • • . T • 



Content : Child dovelorr:ent , 
psycholotT of learnin-j:, 
psycholorical in fluencies in 
child* s hon:e and school 
environments 



Processes ; Serinar forr.at; open 
discussions; pe*er support and 
encouragecent • 



SOCIAL rcr 



I. Content : Philosophic 
historical > socioloricr.i 
influences on education. 

!!• Proces::^es ; Seriinar fcrr.at; 
open discussion, sharin^T 
ideas > teliefs; debatinr 
positions and ideoicgi'. 



TEACHING FRACTIC2 



Content : Teaching coinpetencies^ 
outlined in the Competency Rating 
Scale. 

Processes : Practice teaching in 
the field; classroom activity 
vith youngsters. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



CUHRICULU!.! AIID TKACHIIIG :>^HODOL0GY 

I. Content ; Teaching method, daily planning 
for groups and individual; alternative 
teaching styles; related professional 
issues, 

II, Processes : Open setninar discussion; 

activities in seminar and with children 
in the field. 



TEACHING AS A PSYCHOLOGICAL PROCESS: 
THE lOTEGRATION OF FKOFESSICNAL ACADEMIC CONTENT AND 

FIELD WORK PRACTICA 

FR?r"* substantive content of the professional acadendc program is organized on a core of 
££yi^ rected teaching e:cperiences. 



APPENDIX C 
ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS: TEACHING 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL PROCESS 
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ACADEr-ac R£Qui?i:2::rrs : teachiijg as a psychological process 



BEST COP'i AVWIABIE 

The tvo-term professional sequence meets the regulations for teacher 
certification in the State of Mchigan. In addition to the folloving courses 
in the field of education, stuients niust conplete a general progran of forty 
semester hours of course vork in Letters^ Science^ and Arts and must also r.eet 
University of I-tichigan ''Hequirer.ents for Graduation/' Courses other than these 
in the professional sequence are usually ccnpleted before students bep^in tneir 
year in the Prograj:^. Typical veekly schedules for each term are diagrarrel in 
Appendix D. 

FIRST TERM 



Courses Credit Hours 

!• Program Courses (taught in the field) 

Ii300 Educational Foundations: 

Philosophy of education sendnar 2 

Psychology sendnar • 3 

DU05 Methods of Teaching in the Elementary School 2 

D592 Practicum in Teaching Methods 6 

Included regular planning 
meetings and special luncheon 
sessions with pro*rran group to 
discuss issues of common interest 

II « Csjnpus Course 

Dk6Q Readings Writing^ Listening and Speaking * ......2 

Instruction in the Elementary School 



Credit Hours l6 
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SECOND TEPIM 



Courses Credit h'curs 

I. Program Courses (taught in field; seminar format) 

D305 Directed Teaching in the Elementary Grades 8-12 hours 

Includes field vork in assigned classes 
every day; regularly scheduled conferences 



between students, student teaching supervisor, 
and cooperating teachers. 



D307 Seminar: Teaching in the Elementary Grades 2 

Undergraduate Honors Reading. 1 

Course includes discussions among peers 
of shared experiences, sessions on 
techniques, selected curriculum materials, 
and teaching style issues. 

0530 Mental Hygiene of Childhood and Adolescence 2 

II. Campus course(s) 

Students chose one of the following: 
Teaching of Science in Elementary School 

Teaching of Social Studies in Elementary School \ 2 

Teaching of Elementary School Mathematics _J 



Credit Hours 15-19 
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APPENDIX D 
TEACHING AS A PSYCHOLOGICAL PROCESS: 
TYPICAL WEEKLY SCHEDULE (SEMESTER ONE AND TWO) 
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APPENDIX E 
EIGHT-POINT CONCEPT PAPER 
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APPENDIX E 
CONCEPTS GUIDING PK0C;RAM DnVELOPyjCNT 



Developed by the Task Force for Innovative Teacher Education 

The University of ^lichigan 
November » 1972 

BESl COPY rV:V.u-.P>l 

!• Individualii^ed Student Self Dcvelopncnt 

Students bepin their professional training with varying degrees of 
maturity, experience, and readiness to '•^ork with children. Following Combs* 
model, professional conponents are a graft on the personal con:ponents. Students 
are obviously able to pro-^ress throu^^h their training at differing rates, and 
need variant components in their programs. The goals and committnjents require 
individual assessnpnt and planning. To enable this to take place, the student 
is provided InforT.aticn concerning his potentials, and consultation as he 
evolves his program. Considerable freedom for choice of experience and courses 
enable individual planning. 



2. Social Awareness 

The individualized student self development does not take place in 
isolation, but rather, in a world of children and schools. A complementary 
and essential proctram attribute is emphasis upon developing teachers who 
understand and can respond effectively to the social dimensions of schooling 
as well as the more overt curricular aspects of the classroom. 



3» Knowledge 

A solid foundation of knowledge of the disciplines or content areas to 
be taught is an integral part of teacher education programs. This foundation ♦ 
along with broad knowledge of human development and learning theory, is a sine 
qua non of educational practice. The value of time to read and reflect is 
recognized and granted high priority. 



A* Role Competency 

While each teacher will have his own style and individuality, there 
are certain competencies in teaching skills, interpersonal relationships, and 
substantive knowledge which comprise the grid of the teaching role. These 
competencies become the basis of the initial evaluation, the training, and 
finally, when demonstrated in performance, they serve as e/idence of role 
mastery* 



5^ Field Base 



The unifying co\re of the training is a graduated sequence (two or more 
terms) of direct expariences with pupils in schools. A significant portion 
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of the seninars will be held on site* This implies vi nev depth of coonoracivc 
work with tiie pr^ictiiicr.ori;^ .\ .uw ran^^.e of interplay and a siv^nlficaat 
coat rlbtit ion to the pro?:r *.it\<i."n froD field porsonnol. The supervision 
of students becomes i\ joint enterprise of the School of Education and t!.e 
field personnel. This anticipates an increased investment in field supper:. 



6. Small Croup Design 

The various teacher education programs comprise particular sub-sequences 
for vhich students will apply, and into which they will be accepted. To ennance 
peer Icarninji and a sense of identity, these small groups stay £os>ether for at 
least one, and perhaps two terms of training. Each group would be staffed by 
a small team of core teachers representing the necessary disciplines. Each 
such subgroup staff would include at least one regular faculty member coordinator 
as well as teaching fellows. The resources available to any group would extend 
beyond the core staff. 



7. Clinical Teaching 

While certain material will continue to be presented in the current 
academic mode* the basic format for developing substantive content will follow 
Coaant's clinical teaching model. The professional education staff is to 
employ a teaching process which utilizes the university students' concurrent 
direct experiences, working with pupils. Theoretical material is woven into 
the analysis » issues^ examples, and conditions generated by the experiential 
portion. Much of what was almost exclusively lecture presentation will now 
be learned in seminars. Tutorials and independent study provide additional 
^ans for acquiring organized conceptual material. Through his own regular 
presence in the schools, the instructor will gain knowledge of the trainees, 
their direct experiences in that situation, and will be able to build upon 
this foundation. 



8. Evaluation 

Staff, together with the student participants, are obligated to evaluate 
their personal development, their teaching and learning, and the success of the 
subprogram in which they are involved. While this may Initially be a general 
source of information for planning alternatives, the evaluation should progress 
to a performance criterion base. Appropriate graduate students will be 
encouraged to develop pre^ and doctoj*;l research projects. Substantive 
assistance for evaluative efforts must be considered an integral part of 
any teacher education program. 
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APPENDIX F 
1973-74 COMPETENCY RATING SCALE 
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APPENDIX F 
1913-191^ CONtPETENCY RATING SCALE 

Under the direction of the School of Education's Task Force for 
Innovative Teacher Education, a competency rating scale was devised for 
use in the new field-hased training programs. The scale resulted from 
an extensive literature review on teacher characteristics, competencies, 
and evaluation methods. Following its construction, it was widely dis- 
tributed to teachers in the f5eld, students, and faculty members for 
their input regarding the individual items, rating system, general format, 
and its overall usefullness as an evaluative instrument. After several 
revisions based on their suggestions , the form was administered to the 
cooperating teachers and students periodically throughout the training 
year for evaluations of the student's progress in attaining the 51 com- 
petencies. Rather than simply list competencies with no apparent inter- 
relationships, the competencies followed the three factor conceptual- 
ization of teaching behaviors in the following manner: 

I. Personal and Stylistic Development 

a) personal development: items 38-^+5; 

II. Interpersonal Relationships and Attitudes toward Others 

b) professional relationships: items 30-37; 

c) relationships with individual children: items U6-51; 

d) relationships with groups of children: items 51-57 
III. Teaching Skills 

e) teaching process: items l-l8; 

f) facilitation of pupil growth: items 19-29. 



UNivERSiTY OF michiga:: 

EVALUATION OF ?i.i.CHi:;G CCNffSrTET.'CIES 

Student Ilune D^^e 

Cooperatins Teacher Term/Year 
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Supervising Teacher Subject/Grade_ 

School & Location 



Check One ; Self-rating (by student) Rating by Supervisor 



Check One : Initial rating Mid-tern rating Final rating 



Profile Key: Competency Satisfactory Competency Net 

•Not Developed Progress Well-developed Observable 
1 g 3 k 5 6 7 N 

TEACHING PROCESS 
Desiming specific learning experiences 

123^56? N diagnoses pupil needs 

123^567N formulates instructional objectives 

I23U56TN prepares effective lesson plans 

123^567 N prepares appropriate subject matter content 

123^56TN selects a wide variety of appropriate learning materials 

Facilitating: the psychological learninpr environment 

123i*56TN motivates pupils to learn 

123i*56TN reinforces positive behaviors 

I23U567N analyzes and modifies group behaviors 

123^567fr counsels and models effectively 

Directing/conducting: teaching-learning; activities 

123^567N presents information clearly 

1 2 3 ^ 5 6 7 " explains activities effectively 

123'*567N demonstrates activities effectively 

123^567N uses effective questioning techniques 

123'*567N encourages exploring, discovering, investigating 

Evaluating learning experiences 

123^567N selects and/or constructs means of testing pupil's achievement 
I23U567N collects data effectively 
123'*567N analyzes data appropriately 
I23U567N makes effective use of evaluative data 



FACILITATION OF PUPIL GROm 
Facilitating oupil cognitive growth 

I23U567N promotes pupil knowledge 
123^*567N develops pupil understandings 

Facilitating pupil skill ff;rovth 

123'*567N develops problem solving abilities 
123^*567N stimulates creativity 
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Facilitatlnr pupil t;:' ro^tivo rrc-^-th ^'^♦ttituic:: ^v?.'' ';eg ) 

1 2 3 ^ 5 6 7 N helps pupil? devolor rojitive sel f-conceDts 

1 2 3 5 6 7 N facili-iates sensitivity to otners/er.pathi' » etc. 

1 2 3 ^ 5 6 7 :i enco^ira.-os iiartaticr. tc social /p-rrscnal environsient 

I23U567N instills r.oral J ud^:?'.ont /values 

X23^567N stimulates appreciation of aesthetics 

FacilltatlruT rupil rer^ep'^.u'il-r.otrr rro vt h • 

123^567 N develops perceptual skills 
123^567N develops n:otor itanipulaticns 

professio::al RrLATicr:3HiFs 

Developing: professional relaticnghios 

I23U567N establishes effective relationships vith conirunity groups 

12'^h^S7 II participates in professional organizations 

X234567N naintains gcod relationships vith peers 

123^567 N establishes good relationships trith aides/paraprofessionals 

1 2 3 5 6 7 N maintains effective relationships with administrators 

123^567 N develops relationships with special services personnel 

123'*567N maintains profitable relationships with parents 

123^567N creates relationships with related disciplines 



PERSONAL d£vzlop:.2:it 

Demonstrating personal attributes 

123'*567N assumes responsibility 

123^567N demonstrates promptness, dependability 

123'+567N shows care in personal appearance 

123^*567N accepts suggestions and criticisms 

123J*567N shows evidence of self-awareness and self-evaluation 

123l*567N demonstrates flexibility 

123^567N exhibits sensitivity in relating to children 

123^567N communicates effectively (speech, grammar, tone of voice) 

Additional comments (optional): 
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APPENDIX G 
1974-75 REVISED COMPETENCY RATING SCALE 
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APPENDIX G 

19TU-1975 PilviSED ccr-yETExy rating scale 

The competency scale utilized during the 1973-7^* academic year has 
recently been revised. It was found, through field-testing of the instrument, 
that several items of importance vere omitted and that the rating system could 
be improved to hetter discriminate hetveen competencies at various stages of 
development. The folloving scale is now being administered to the cooperating 
teachers and students during this 197^^-75 training program. As before* the 
scale was distributed to field personnel and students for their comments prior 
to its finalization. Its hh items are again organized around the three major 
factors which are determinants of one's effectiveness as a teacher; 

I. Teaching Skills 

a) classroom management 

Xt) planning and preparation of the learning environment 
c) Implementing the educational program 

II • Interpersonal Relationships and Attitudes Toward Others 
III. Personal and Stylistic Development 
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APPENDIX H 

PROGRAM EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE (FOR STUDENT) 
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APPENDIX H 

Student Program Evaluation Questionnairos; At the conclusion 



of each semester, the students evaluated the following five 

areas of their progreim: 

The Total Program ! their level of preparation at the 
conclusion of their program; its contribution to their 
preparation; its most and least satisfying aspects; 
general comments and suggestions for changing the 
program; 

The Program Seminars ; the instructional methods used by 
the course instructors; the applicability and substance 
of the courses; the time commitment each of the courses 
required; 

Program Staff: the teaching styles employed by the course 
instructors; the availability and supportiveness of their 
advisors; the assistance provided by the program staff; 

Practicum Experience ; the relative proportion of time 
spent m four practicum activitios; the overall value of 
the practicum to their preparation; specific aspects of the 
practicum of greatest and least value; 

The cooperating teachers ; the student's characterization 
of their teaching; the extent to which the cooperating 
teachers were models for the students* development as 
teachers; the helpfulness of the cooperating teachers 
in guiding their development; and specific aspects of their 
work with the cooperating teachers which were of 
greatest benefit. 



BEST cc?v mmii 



Program Date 



FIELD-BASED TEAC:{i:R EDUCATICN PROGPA.M EVALUATION 
The University of Michigan 



The purpose of this questionnaire is to deteradne the value of various aspects 
of your teacher training proerran:. The infomation will be used in piannin.^ f::r 
future programs and, where applicable, will be considered in determining the 
direction of the prop:raci next term. Please answer each question as accurately 
as possible • Add your own ccninients where you find that the categories provi iad 
don't adequately express your evaluation of the experience you are having* 



1» How veil prepared do you feel to teach at the present time? 

1 k f 



poorly 
prepared 



L 



L 



L 



very veil 
prepared 



2. How much do you feel your Program has contributed to your present level 
of preparation? 

1 \ 

I I / / / 



very 
little 



very 

much 



3* How would you evaluate the instructional methods used in your Program 
seminars (exclusive of cacpus coursej). Check the appropriate category. 



Class discussion 

Lecture 

Deiaonstration 

E3Q>erience with children 

Outside reading assignmem s 

Individual conferences 



too 
much 



about 
right 



too 

little 



/ / / 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ / / 


1 


. / 


/ 


/ / / 


1 


/ 


/ 


/ / / 




/. 


/ 


/ / / 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ / / 


/ 


/ 


/ 



Please offer any general evaluative comments you have regarding the 
teaching styles instructors used in directing their courses* (In this 
section^ please restrict year comments to Program seminars only») 

ERIC 
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Approxiirately }:ov r.my hours p. veek do you spend in preparation for v?ur 
Pronrar. courses? Inaicite» for each category* if you believe this to'b^ 
too ciuch, toe little, or accu': right: 

Approx. Too About Too 

Hrs/vk. Much right little 

For classrooir.- related P^®P» 11* 7 

responsibilities ////// 

For methods courses (Pro- 1 1* 7 

gram courses orJly) ^ III Iff 

1 k 7 

For theory courses I I I I t I 

Indicate the approxiriate percent (5) of time you have spent at each of 
the following acti'/ities in your practicun . 

First Last 
several several 
veeks Mid-term weeks 

Observing children and 

teaching rcethods % % € 



Tutoring one child at a time 



Teaching small groups 

of children % ^ ^ 

Other (clerical tasks, play- < < 

ground supervision, etc.) — « • - . ^ . , * 



TOTALS 100 100 % 100 % 

On the whole, how valuable is the practicum to your development of 
teacher competencies? 

Not valuable I I I I I I Very valuable 

Comment specifically on the aspects of your practicsd work with children 
in classrooms which have been of greatest and least value. 

How do you characterize your cooperating teacher as a teacher of children? 



outstanding very good good fair poor 
teacher teacher teacher teacher teacher 
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io. To vhat extent is your cooperating] teacher a nodel for you in terr.s of: 



His/her general teaching 
style/method 

His/her relationships with 
children 

Comments : 



1 1* 7 

Not at all ////// Extenzivolv 



Not at all ////// Extensive] 



1v 



11. How helpful is your cooperating teacher in guiding your develoDnent a. 
a teacher? 



Extremely 
helpful 



Very 
helpful 



Helpful 



Fairly 
helpful 



Not very 
helpfta 



12. Indirate specific aspects of your cooperating teacher's supervision 
that you found post and least helpful. 



13. Are your Program advisors available when you need then? 



Alvays 
available 



Usually 
available 



Hard to 
locate 



Unavailable 



1^. Hov supportive are yo\xr Program advisors? 



1 4 7 

Of your personal development: Unsupportive i I I I I /V erv 

supportive 



Of your individual interests 
fluad needs? 



Of your teaching style 



1 * U 7 
Unsupport iv e I ! I I I h ery 

sx^iportive 
1 U 7 

Unsupportiv e / / / / / /V e ry 

supportive 



15. Hov useful are the Pro£;rarn staff in providing assistance to you as you 

develop and extjou'-e your teaching reL-por.3ibilit.ies: (Ve refer here tc 
assistance such as sufrgestion? of cethod* r.aterials, processes, aeohanisins 
of classroon organi nation, iic-cipline, etc.) 

Extremely Very Fairly Not very 

helpful helpful Helpful helpful helpful 

Comments : 



16. List three aspects of the program which you find most satisfying: 



17. List three aspects of the program you found least satisfying: 



18. Please feel free to add any further comments and suggestions regarding 
•changes and improvements in the program you would like to see. For 
exaa5)le, are there important areas you think were inadequately explored? 
Was there too much or too little flexibility? Was time well spent? etc. 



THAHK YOU FOR TAKING TII^E TO COMPLETE THIS QUESTIOIWAIRE! 
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APPENDIX I 

INTERVIEW FORM (FOR COOPERATING TEACHERS) 
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APPENDIX I 

INTERVIEW for:! (FOR COOPERATIN^G TEACHERS) 



Since the students spend the largest proportion of their 
time with the cooperating teachers in the classroom, and since 
that is where their training manifests itself, no evaluation 
of the effectiveness of a program could be complete without 
the inclusion of the teachers' perceptions. Therefore, two 
members of the program staff individually interviewed each 
of the twenty cooperating teachers following the termination 
of the program. The teachers responded to thirty-two questions 
grouped around the following four areas: 



The Total Procram; relative differences between the 
current prcpgran and prior programs in which the teacher 
had participated; its impact on the school; comparative 
program strengths and weaknesses; 

The Student Teachers: the competence of the students in 
three domains; zna adequacy of the stuoents' communication 
and interaction with the cooperating teachers; the usefulne 
of the methods used to evaluate each student's progress; 

The Program Staff; the level of communication between the 
program and tne school staff; the availability and 
helpfulness of the program sta^f; 

The Experimental Procedures of the Field-Sased Program ; 
the effects of centering the academic courses in the 
host school rather than the university, and of having a 
•front line" professional teach one of the courses; the 
placement procedures utilized in the assignment of students 
to classrooms; and preferences as to the duration of time 
each student should be placed in one setting. 
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COOPERATING TEACHER EVALIATIO:? IirTERVlF^ 
Evaluation of "Teaching As Psychological Process" 



Introductory remarks: 

We consider the teacher in the field a crHical 
eonponent of our training progran. Thus, we highly 
value your concents, ideas and criticisms of our vork. 
In your responses to the following questions we en- 
courage you to respond as candidly as possible. We 
are particularly interested in capturing your ideas, 
your criticisms, and your observations about the 
strengths and weaknesses of the work we have done 
through the past year. 

We thank you for your time I 



Teacher's name Grade level 



School 



Date 



ERIC 



1. Have you ever vorked vith student teachers from other prograins before? 

yes no 

la» Do you see this teacher training proeran as being different fron the 
usual training profrarr*? 

yes no somewhat 

lb* If S0| hov? 

(Open response) 

2a. At the conclusion of the semester did your student teacher demonstrate 
a thorough knowledge of curriculun and of teaching methodologies? 

First semester: always frequently sometimes rarely never 

Second semester: edways frequently sometimes rarely never 

2b. Was his or her demonstrated knowledge of teaching skills 

First sem: more than about the same as or less than 

Second sem: more than about the same as or less than 

others students vith whom you have vorked? 

3a» Did your student teacher demonstrate an attitude of self-avareness at 
the conclusion of the semester? 

First sem: alvays frequently sometimes rarely never 

Second sem: alvays frequently sometimes rarely never 

3b» Was this behavior 

First sem: more than about the same as or less than 

Second sem: more than about the same as or less than 

other students vith vhom you have vorked? 

Ua* During the term» did the student demonstrate self-direction (initiative) 
in his or her teaching? 

First sem: alvays frequently sometimes rarely never 

Second sem: alvays frequent Ij^ sometimes rarely never 

l*b. Was this behavior 

First sem: more than about the same as or less than 

Second sem: more than about the same as or less than 

other students with vhom you have vorked? 
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Comun lent Ion; Th(? problem cf ef^tablichinff a relationship between the uni- 
versity ana the :*ie.d st-irr has alvaya been a difilcuit one. One of the 
purposes of this prcrrxr. va:- to develop a sore reciprocal relationship. The 
following questions fojuj on the quality of inter-cosisunication. 



1. Were there gaps in ooimunication between you and the program staff that 
we should consider in our plannin^; for next year? 

Yes To some extent Not nany IIo 
Would you care to conusent specifically? (Open response) 



2. Do you think it wao beneficial to hold the student's education courses 
at the school rather than at the University? 

Yes Somewhat No difference 

In what way? 



3. Was the university supervisor (Ellen) sufficiently available to you? 

Always Most of the tine AvailaWe enough Not as available 

as I would have preferred 

U. One of our progran courses was taupht by one of your fellow teachers. 
What did you believe to be the advantages ana/or disadvantages of having 
the teaching methods course taught by a teacher in your school? 



5. Do you feel that this policy ought to be continued? 

Yes No Indifferent 

6. Was communication between the prograa staff and the Eberwhite staff 
facilitated by having a fellow teacher participate in the program? 

Yes No Don't Know 

(If it did) How was it facilitated? 



(If it didn't) Do you have any feelings about why this is so? 



_ cow MMU«»i 

You Rnd yr"^ r.*''i*^r.^ t '^'I'^^v^r t pt*^' 

!• Was \.l level cf corjr^anicatiop between you arid your student teacher 

Excellent Good Adequate Inadequate 

2^ Wculd you have wanted it to be different in any vay? (Please be specific 



3. As part of the training process, the students completed a series of psych 
logical scales and throughout the year wrote goals for per'^onal and prcfessic 
ol growth. 

a« Did your student discuss the results of the psychological 
scales with you? 



First sem: Yes 
Second sen: Yes 



No 
No 



Didn't mention them 
Didn*t mention them 



b» Did the student share his goals with you? 

First sem: Yes No Didn't mention them 

Second sem: Yes lio Didn't mention them 

c. Did you feel that either of the above facilitated the student's 
de' -^lopment? 



Yes the scales did Yes the goals did Both 

No opinion 

Did you and your student teacher have sufficient time for: 



Neither 



a. Daily planning: 



Always Most of 
the time 



b. Weekly planning: Always Most of 

the time 

C. Daily evaluation of 

student's teaching Always Most of 

the time 



Rarely 



Rarely 



Rarely 



Never 



Never 



Never 



d. Weekly evaluation 

of student's teaching Always Most of 

the time 



Rarely 



Never 



5. If the time vris too lir.ited^ what was the source of the limitation? 

your time student lack lack of difficult maintaining 

constraints of tic.e interest such cocjuunicatiDn 



Placing: studentc In clisr.roor.s : 

1. Were you satisfied vith procedui-es for assigning the students to 
classrooms at the beginning of each semester? 

Ves Somewhat satisfied Dissatisfied 

(If not satisfied) ;^hy not? 

2» What (if any) specific changes would you suggest in the assignment 
procedures? 



3. IThat are the pros and cons of assigning a student to your class for 
a full year? 



a single semester? 



ha,. Our staff interviewed each student quite extensively prior to accept- 
ing him or her into the program. Would you like to have bc^n involved 
vith Lhe interview process? 

Yes No Other: 

b. If so, how? 



c. One of the difficulties with an extensive interview prior to accept- 
ing students into the program is that they often take a great deal of 
time. Hew much time^ if any, do you believe you would have to spend 
on Interviewing pT'Ospective students? 



EKLC 



jjs, corf 



cooferati::g TKAciizn^s evaluatic:; of fhograiM # 6 



Dear Colleague: 

We believe the ''front line'' professionals are the real trainers of future 
educators. Consequently, ve value your honest appraisal of our training 
procedures. This questionnaire is p^^ovided so that you may anonyncusly 
and candidly express your vievs about our program. 

We deeply appreciate your continuing interest and supports 

Program #6 Staff 



I. Evaluating; the progress of student teachers 

1. Hov useful vas the coir.petency based evaluation form for focusing 
upon specific strengths and weaknesses of a student's performance 
as a teacher? 

very useful somewhat useful not very useful other: 



2. Are there specific changes that you would want to suggest to make 
the evaluation of a student ^s progress throughout the year more mean- 
ingful? We will try .o incorporate your comments into our planning 
for next year. 



II. Evaluation of the proj?Tcir/s University staff 

How adequate was the communication between yourself and members 
of the program staff: 

with Bill Morse: very adequate adequate inadequate 
vith Ellen Pechman: very adequate adequate inadequate 
with Franci Jacobson:very adequate adequate inadeqxiate 

Comments: 



BEST copt mmii 
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2. The Univert'ity student to>ichin^; supervisor, Ellen Pechr.an, worked ver>' 
closely and indivi '.u'-.lly vith each stuier.t in the program. Did you fine 
her work with your student teacher to be 

Extrenely Very helpful Sonewhat Of neutral Unhelpful 

helpful helpful value 

Conunents : 



3. Did you feel that you had sufficient opportunity to discuss your 
student and his or her progress in teaching vith the University supervisor? 

Always Most of Sometimes Rarely Never 

the time 

Comments : 



k. a. How useful to you were the two sessions our staff held at the 
University with you and with your fellow teachers? 

Extremely Very Useful Somewhat usefia Of little use 

useful 

b. Specifically, what did you consider to be the strengths and 
veaknesses of those sessions? 

Strengths ; 

Weaknesses : 



5. In the future, would you like to see 

loore the same number fever 

such sessions? 

How might we change them to facilitate your work with the program 
students? 



BES! COW MMlWli 
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III. Advant r> 




1. Indicate what you believe to be soce of the strengths of a field- 
based teacher training program such as this one. 



2. Indicate what you believe to be some of its weaknesses. 



3. Did you feel that the presence of so many outside people in the 
school for so intensive a time period had any distinct affects on 
the atmosphere in the school, either positive or negative? 

Please comment specifically. 



If there are any final remarks you wish to make about the program, 
its staff or students, ve welcome them. 



1. 



2. 



1. 



2. 



ERIC 



THANK YOU FOR TAKING TIME TO COr-lPLETE THIS QUESTIOm.'AIREI 
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APPENDIX J 
DATA COLLECTION CHART 
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PHASL TV;0: 



PHASE 0^J2: 



PROGRA:-! evaluation student D.r/ELOPMENT 
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APPENDIX K 

FEEDBACK MATERIALS FOR AN INDIVIDUAL STUDENT (1973-74) 



ERIC 
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APPn^DIX K 

FEEDBACK MATERIAI.S FCR Ml INDIVIDUAL STUDEin (19T3-Tl4) 



The students' personal development and ability to use the self-as- 
instrujnent (Conbs, 197^) were among the program's major goals. To facili- 
tate the naximization of this goal, a series of psychological* attitudinal, 
and teaching- related scales was administered to the students. Individual- 
ized sunmaries and interpretations of the scores were returned to each 
student for his/her consideration. 

J^iring the 1973-7^ program, each student received a graphical repre- 
sentation of the percentile values of the scores as compared with a norm- 
ative population, accompanied by a verbal explanation of the meanings of 
each score. 
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l^mEl! 'r:-.e following report is a sur.rarv or vour r.-<--. 

with this report for tho aost ^eaningrul inter^rltatiin^'.' " 
Personnl /S':-.''! i rtic '^"••qlcr- "".':! 

tc;iciiir.r; cr.xierv xivei'is hi£:her than that of t<-e a-e-^-e 

tl?, VI -nteresr. .ou also indicate uncertainty abou'- deo^d — - 
how to present mfor.-aticn to a class and how to use tes-s^^ 

Se'?oss'3^f;v°f.i'"-" e^eotivenfss. You rrec-I n Iv 

can\o=f boft^acLrf ' ^'""'^ 
*-»J°t^ moderate level of self-esteen indicates that you generan- 
tend to li-:c yourself , have confidence in vourself. feel -ou a-" a 
person of value and •...•crth. and act accordinrir! add^-'c" 
^''\^tlJ:J'f.^^^'^^ capacity for openness and' ^elf-crjtlclsi": 
«^<i^^^f ?- your teachme style, you tend to olace a ri<--r 
priority cm tne social ond e.-r.oticnal develocr.ent" of ^ou" o---"- 
^S!? ?v cof-nitive dsvelocr.ent. For eia^ole? -/oS "rl'^.^: 

=5.^L^^^-^-=:-"■'='^'="«^ process should be organized a-cu^? "I 

-^teres" aiid needs rather than around the"lo=icaV%».r-c--» 
of skills -^ithm a sub.jeot. In addition, you feel that s-ude-?- 
"^°rlt ?f ^-^'^^ participate in the planning of !essont! 
Tou have no strcnfr reelings about the intecrativ» na-u-= 

fih^?^"^.^V°?-'^"=?^' i'on feel that i^farias ^o'Je iea'-c'' 

should be xnter-related. You tend to enohasize teache- d^-ec-^*-"" 
more than student autcnoniy. You favor the wll es?ab^ ^ =-'id a-^ - 

.=-==5"°'=^ ■•■■^11 3^ setting oi ;taria?r;-"cl-:r--':-^ 
expectatio-s lor your pupils fron day to dav. Kovever ••cu"^ 

^iouid be riven the opportunity tnxerc'se"--e^ - 
own initiative when appropriate. Tour resoonse to the S'c-o^v" 
disencageront ite.-is v;as neutral. However ," you disolaved"""e"o-?.%- .. 
?of?Lf^?-°^?''^S views rov.-ard the considerauSn oF s?ulfnf -^^-^^'t:;- 
I«L f^"-?^ ability to empathize and establish rs^oo- 'r-h 
your students as well as the ability to create a clixa-l o" 
emotional supportiveness greatly enhances your leaching elfectiveros.. 
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peop^°L^;>L\L^r;:;L^^;-==e1^r °^ 

influenced by the =a"ori?^ 'sen^'wS reacilv 

that people Often shcrc^ncL-n^arli.-na^hvi""^' 

Tou view people as bcinc velativ% iohlui bu'- ?Lf"-i''^-^ • 

'"f^u^i^^°ai^?e--■-^^!}-^ is liven e^i^ou r't^^f t;-^d;^ 

however, ycu perceive vour relationchlosto Se -^^e s-^'^ ' 
Sasf clnn't interactions than in group interaotlonsr ■iiu-feol 
least conipotent m your ability to n^anase grouo behavior. 
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'i'he iiQ-o:..^c Jiirercntial assessed your attitudes tova-d 
teachinr:, CMi-'^rcn, or.oticnr.lly dicrurbed c^il— on -^^ .I- 
T\vo separate- scores vore derived Tor each of th^ fiu-'s-^^--^ 




you 
Your 



see then as bein? ooderatel:; srrorx as individuals. Tn c;--;°:^c., 
your attitu::c£ -c-;ara er.oticnally disturbed children are no^:^---'*.'. 



yourself as na>inr: satisfactory ^^J.r^^sir^hTt a^hln. T^^L's 
and relatea proxessional co-perency areas, but rated yours ^^7^"^ 
lower on the pupil ^rov/th area. You noted that vour ^ati^-' 
varied on the scale, as you rated yourself according to w^e-e 
you presently are on some coir.petencies, but on others -a-ld 
according: to wnere you would like to be. In ter^s of ^ou- 
methodolccical case, you prefer discovery techn^'ques and -^e 
structured classrooni, but neither prefer' ind^^ii^a^Leforr-ouo 
instruction over zhe other. As repcrred earlier, vou plaJe 
higher prior J on a pupil's affective developceit" than on h^'s 
C06niti.ve dcvelcpnient. y^^^^ uuoii on n^s 

.J^^^<^^^^^o■^oriz±Tl[: yo^lr teaching style, you note that you U>e 
structure, r-^^-craoUity, and discipline. You also wLrro 
develop inde:«w^naence, respect, and sensitivity to others i-^ -ou- 
students. I:i terms of its effectiveness, you indicate t^ a- 
^SS comfor?.* "^^"^ ^ '^^^^^'^ discip?ine'fo: your 
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APPENDIX L 



FEEDBACK MATERIALS FOR AN INDIVIDUAL STUDENT (1974-75) 



ERIC 



APPENDIX L 

FEEDBACK rUTERIAIS FOR ATC INDIVIDUAL ST^OEirT (19TUT5) 



The ^eedback process for the psychological scales vas revised durir.*; 
the 197^-75 year. Numerical values of the raw scores, possible range of 
scores, group means and standard deviations, percentiles based on norms, 
and self-rating values replaced the previous year's graphs so that more 
sophisticated comparisons and interpretations could be made by the student 
In addition, a document containing definitions of each variable, instru^ 
ment and norming information, as veil as possible interpretations of 
extreme scores were distributed to each student. 
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^ Scores on a series of factors related to your teaching skill 

^ developtDent will be determined from the Competency Rating 

Scale, which will be administered at a later date* 
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APPENDIX M 

GOAL-SETTING MATERIALS AND EXAMPLES OP GOALS 
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APPnCDIX M 

C0AL-sETTi!:a a::d exa>tles of goals 

In order to truly individualize and personalize the program, the 
students were asked to generate a series of goals for their optimal de- 
velopment as teachers. These goals were classified according to the 
three factor model of teaching, and processes by which the student 
hoped to attain their goals were also described. The folloving pages 
Include a copy of the goal-setting form, examples of goals that 
various individuals initiated, as veil as the evaluation form the 
students use to estimate their progress periodically during their 
training. 



THE Drr;F.LOP'!K:;T 0^ GOALS 

If teacher education is really to be individualized and 
your ideas respected, an effort must be made to move from whore 
you are now to where you want to be. Thus, the next step in this 
process is to identify a sot of personal and professional goals 
to guide your development as a teacher. 

Several times over the course of the year, you will be 
asked to establish a set of personal objectives. Some may be 
specific and short term; others may be of a more general nature, 
and refer to longer range goals. During training, your goals 
likely will change in priority, content, or direction. Periodically, 
you will review, evaluate, and revise them; if you wish, you 
may work in consultation with one of the staff. 

In the following pages, please briefly itemize the goals 
you plan to focus upon during the remainder of the term. It 
will be helpful if you categorize your goals into each of the 
three areas we have discussed as central to teaching: 

I. Personal and stylistic development; 
II. Interpersonal relationships and attitudes toward others; 
III. Teaching skills. 

As much as possible, list the goals in order of the highest 
to lowest priority, and indicate the processes you expect to use 
to accomplish each of them. 
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I* Personal and Stylistic ?cvolor:nont 

Personal and nt-/llntic dcvolopncnt refers to the idiosyncrati 
uses of the self which cvoIvg* into your tcachina style. Belo 
indicate the aoais influencing your personal and professional 
development which you intend to pursue during the coming tcr.-n 
Specify the processes you anticipate using to attain each 
objective . 



GOAIi 



PROCESSES I PLAN TO USE 
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Intorpcri>QnaI !^nlatlon<;hio~ and Attitudes Tovard Othars 

Interpersonal relationships nnd attitudes toward others ro^er^ to 
your ability to -ntablir.h and maintain rclationnhios with childrcr, 
colleagues, ana roers. and to your attitudes tow.-irds the roonlo 
with whom you work. Indicate below the coals vou nlan to'-^ursu- 
ftVl^'^'' ^'''^'''^ ^^^'1 '"''^^ influence vour ' interpersonal relationshios 
ncfn^^^ otners. Specify the processes you antici-ate 

using to attain these goals. 

9£ihk PROCESSES I PLAN TO USE 



BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 
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lil. Teaching Skills 

The teaching skills area refers to your dovelooincr competence 

as a teacher. Specifically, the fundamental skills of working 

with youngsters in a learning sotting is of concern here. Indicate, 

below, the goals you v.'ill bo pursuing in this area durina the term 

and specify the processes yov ans;icipate using to attain' thefse goals. 

PROCESSES I PLAN TO USE 
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GOAT ^, 

SKTT-?. ?■ 1, ?o learn hcv; to use discipline 
erfoccivoly » to Icnx^n h.ov; r.uch 
extorior ccntrox is nccozDcvry 
(lonfi— ran:;:G, bcch ser.esters)!. 



2r ?o learn hov; t;o or^ranise, 
direct, and control a'en-.all 
croup (eno of this seT.ester}. 

$• To learn hov; to stimulate 
creativity in children 
(end or this seinester), 

^» Tr develcD tochnlc?! skills? 
use of audio-vicu.a^ cquipn;ent, 
etc, (J/Otii semec'jex'G) • 



5- To learn riov/ to prepare 
effective >sson plans 
(end of this seniester), 

in 151^- 6, To learn how to express my 
Ri%^SC::.Vr. point of vAev; v;ithoUw offendinr 
itEi-A"i.'aC:.":: othor peopl-^ or their viev/s 
(both seniesters). 



7. To learn to accept individual 
differences ancng childrexi 
(both semesters^. 



FERSOT^'AL 3. To become nore observant of 
DEvCz'IOl- " children*:: behavior and reactions 
^r-^r^ ^0 si-;uations, v;hen their interest 

is caught, v;hen it is not, etc, 

(both semesters). 



9. To becrrio r.oro sensitive to 
childrcr. , to their feelinfs and 
emotions, vo learn wha^; a child 
is, (both semesters) 



1. I nO(-;d to do this thrcu""h rcn-lir-* 
and discussion and throu^ h" ',;c:;:: •..•irh 
a^ small ^roup (a read inf.; rroup) jPu 
the v;hole class (durinr 'precenTa'. ion 
of my two-v;eek unit). 

2. I will do this thrcurh work wich 
a small reading group. 



3, I will do this throuch encoura'-inr 
my _ class to v;rite poetry. V.'e will 
write a poem about once" a week. 

^. I will do this through the labor- 
atory session on this equipment, as v/. 
as makinp a point to use i p.ne 
recorder, movie pro,jector, and 
overhead projector in my class. 

5. I will do this through t^rcnaravion 
and presentation of my twc-v;eck unit. 



6. I will try to do this in my 
conversations with Krs. -ieed, beir.r- 
careful how i express things, and vet 
not beinp afraid to say v/har I 
really think. 

?• I will do this in the classroom 
by making: an extra effort to talk zo 
and get to know those children whom 
I like the least. 

8. I will work with June Jansen, 
developing a close relationship v/i^h 
one or two children. I will also ;.:ry 
to note individual reactions in td-.c 
classroom and on the play^rouriti . 
Next semester I will keeb'a rocoiM cf 
my observations of one or twc' chiidre. 

9. I need to do this throur-Ii rcadir;^- 
especially in the psycholc -y of c:.\:d- 
ren v/ith an emphasis on hov; cniidrcn 
learn and hov/ they develoi^ (o-.o' icnal- 
wise, too). I'll e?r'0 ■io'rh'*? 
throuch my individual inrcrac vi on; 
v;ith children in the classrc o.:.. 
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GOAT.r> 

10, To learn hoi; rr.uch s!;ruclure 
and hov; mucr. irccdozi children 
need. To Icnrn hov; 'jo aeveiop 
a class t'litx: riee-.s the needs 
of individv^al ch.ildren. 



//■ lOp, Conl;»d 



10. Throuch reading vi£itin[", or 
student tcachir.r;* in an open sitT:i\tio 
observing and ccn-.parinG he; children 
respond to structure and freedom. 



P"'^OCCSS I HOP?: TO USE 



GOALS 

1. I want to bo more optimistic 
about my feelings of wanting 

to teach, 

2. I want to be better informed 
about learning materials and how 
to apply them to learning. I feel 
this would be a main factor for 
me so that I will have interesting 
ideas for the kids to get into and 
to want to learn about. 



1. Reinforcerr.or.t from other people 
but mostly knowing my feelings and 
doing something with them. 

2. Probably do more research and 
discovering and probing into as many 
areas as possible. I want to be a ' 
stimulant to their learning. 



3. I don't want to be too gullible. 3. I think at times I can be too nice 

and more of a good buddy rather than 
an instructor. I want to know how 
to check myself and know when my 
leg is being pulled or not. 



4. I hope I can easily open up my- 
self to all ages of children and 
not just certain levels. 



5. I want to be a friend as well 
as an instructor or "teacher." 



6. I hope to learn how to reason 
out children's wants and doings 
on a mature level as well as on 
the child's level. 



4. I tend to shy away from the older 
kids and stick with the smaller onos, 
By having experiences v;ith the older 
kids I hope to find similar feeiinas 
with them as I do with the younger' 
ones. 



5. Sometimes a teacher can be too much 
of a best friend and not inform the ki. 
of their limits. Respect is lost or 
never learned and many feelings can be 
hurt. I hope by knowing my personal 
feelings and respects I will be able tc 
instill in the kids. This will 
obviously be through experience. 

6. Too often decisions are made without 
reasoning out the child's feeiinas. I 
want to hear as much of the other sid2 
as pc:-^ible and be as fair and honest - 
I can. 



in myself as to doing a good job 
in what ever I do and to enjoy 
it. For sure I want to feel 
competent. To care about my job 
and the people I'll be working 
wi th. 



successes as well as my failures, 
excitement, contentment, beina inter- 
ested enough to want to search out my 
ideas. Seek out people and learn from 
their experiences. To be honest with 
whom I work vith. 
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MEAN COMP/.RISON^ OF IN^ITIAL A.\-D FINAL STUDENT SSLF-C0MP£TE:^:CY 

RATINGS 

The scale was administered to the students during the 
first month of the program to obtain initial self-ratings of 
their competencies, and again at the conclusion of the program 
for final self-ratings. In addition, each cooperating 
teacher- completed a final evaluation of the student's level 
of competence. Responses on the instrument range from 1 
(undeveloped competency) to 7 (well-developed competency) . 
A mean score was calculated for each individual on the six 
sub-areas as well as a combined score for a total competency 
rating. A copy of the instrument is included in Appendix F. 
Self-ratincrs: As shown in Table 1, the students felt more 
competent at the conclusion of their traMng than prior to 
their program experiences. Student t tests between the 
initial and final ratings showed the differences to reach 
at least the p^ .001 level of significance in each of the 
four areas. 



TABLE 1 



MEAN COMPARISON OP INITIAL AND FINAL STUDENT SELF-COMPETEIJCY RATINGS 




^rea of Competence 



?ersonal development 
Professional rela- 
tionships 
Teaching process 
facilitating pupi^ 
growth 



Potal competency 
rating 



Initial rating 

X 



5.22 
4.52 

3.77 
3.95 



4.41 



Final 

X 



rating 



6.27 
5.64 

5.72 
5.68 



5.87 



-4.36 
-3.40 

-7.19 
-6.12 



df significance 



-6.13 



49 
49 

49 
49 



.0001* 
.0013* 

.0000* 
.0000* 



49 



.0000* 
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The final ratings in the two areas on relationships with 
children were also high: x relationships with individual 
children^ 6.19? x relationships with groups of children = 5.72 
Since these two sections were not included u\ the initial 
ratings, no gains analysis could be computed. However, an 
examination of the means shows the students felt highly 
competent in both relating to children individually and 
in groups, although they felt somewhat more competent 
relating to children on a one-to-one basis. 

Two of the primary aims of the program are to facilitate 
the personal development of prospective teachers conceived by 
Comb's as the self-as-instrximent concept, and to maximize 
their utilization of effective teaching techniques and 
skills. The results from the competency ratings illustrate 
the program's effectiveness in attaining these objectives: 
students felt they had gained significantly in both areas 
and rated them as well-developed competencies following their 
training experiences. 
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APPENDIX 0 

COMPARISON OF INITIAL SELF- RATINGS , FINAL SELF-RATINGS, 
AND FINAL RATINGS BY THE COOPERATING TEACHER ON THE 

COMPETENCY SCALE 
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COMPETENCY RATINGS 



P- 



O CO 

Hig. 

S p 

(9 M 3 
►'•(DP 
►1 P H 

n 



not 

developed 



well- 
developed 



in a> 



cn 
O 

n 
o 



w 



Personal 
Development 



Pro fessional 
Relationships 



Teaching 
Process 



Facilitating 
Pupil Growth 



Relationships 
with Individual 
Children 

Relationships 
with Groups of 
Children 
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APPENDIX P 

Students generated 71 goals during the beginning weeks 
of their training year. These goals were classified according 
to the throe factor model of teaching behavior: (1) personal 
competency and individual style? (2) interpersonal relationship 
skills; and (3) teaching competency. As illustrated in the 
table below, students wrote 40% of their goals in the teaching 
competency area, while 60% were in personal and stylistic 
development and interpersonal skills. The program was therefore 
successful in facilitating the students' awareness and emphasis 
upon their own development in the three areas which were tne 
primary focus of training. 



FREQUENCY OF THREE TYPES OF GOALS WRITTEN BY STUDENTS 



Type of Goal 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Personal Cnmpetency 
and Individual Style 


23 


32.4 


Interpersonal 
Relationship Skills 


19 


26.8 


Teaching Competency 



29 


40.8 
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APPENDIX Q 

SELF-EVALUATION OF PROGRESS IN ATTAINING GOALS 
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APPENDIX Q 

Students evaluate their own progress in attaining goals 
which are set during the first few weeks of training. They rate 
each goal as attaining satisfactory progress (1) , some progress 
<2) , and little or no progress (3). The following table illustrate 
the percentage of goals receiving the three ratings. Again, the 
goals were classified according to the three factor model of 
teaching behavior. 

Approximately three-fourths of the goals were considered to 
have evidenced either some or satisfactory progress. It is 
interesting to rote that the distribution of these ratings is 
approximately tne same across all three types of goals; 69% 
of the personal and individual style competencies, 79% of the 
interpersonal relationship skills, and 72% of the teaching 
competency area were considered to have some or satisfactory 
progress. 



SEI'F-EVALUATION OF PROGRESS IN ATTAINING GOALS 



Type of Goal 


Satisfactory 
Progress 


Some 
Progress 


Little or No 
Progress 


Personal Competency 
and Individual Style 


21.74 


47,83 


30.43 


Interpersonal 
Relationship Skills 


15.79 


63.16 


21.05 


Teaching Competency 

1 


17.24 


55.17 




27.59 
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STUDENT TEACHER 
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STUDENT A::D Tl-ACHr:R RFSPON'SES TO AM OPEN-ENDED EVALUATION 
FORM CONCEP-^ING THE STRENGTHS AND GREATEST NEEDS OF THE 

STUDENT TEACHERS 

The teachers indicated by completing an open- 
ended set of questions the four greatest strengths of 
their students as a teachers as well as the student's four 
greatest needs for development. The students also completed 
a self-evaluation in the same manner. While the original 
intent of the instrument was for evaluative purposes of the 
individual student teachers, the resulting responses, as a 
group, were essentially reflections of the qualities and 
competencies they considered important for the development 
of a "good" teacher. They cited characteristics such as 
creativity, self -awareness, warmth and closeness of 
relationships with children, ability to motivate childr'='>, 
etc. In order to better comprehend the nature of these 
often lengthy responses, the major characteristics within each 
extracted and a frequency count was taken of the number of 
times it was mentioned by both teachers and students. What 
remained was both a listing of strengths and needs 6f the 
students in the program as well as a series of characteristics 
and competencies deemed essential for a teacher's effectiveness. 
This list was further classified around the three factors 
(personal and stylistic development, interperanal relationships 
and attitudes toward others, and teaching skills), 

BEST COPY M»MBl£ 
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STUDEN'T a::d teach-r pj:spo:ises to a:; o?E!:-e::ded evaluaticn- 
FORM co:;cER:;ir:G the strej^gths a::d greatest needs of the 

STUDEMT TEACriER 



V 

H 
M 

Hi 



CO 



I 



H 



Strengths 



Frequency 



creativity, rosourcG fulness, 

and imagination in teaching 
enthusiasm 
self- aw a re ne s s 
flexibility 

optir.isni, pleasantness 

reliability, conscientiousness 

acceptance of criticism 

self-confidence 

initiative 

patience 



3 

6 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 



Greatest N'eeds 



Freauoncv 



concept of self in role 

as a teacher 
flexibility 
self-concept 
creativi ty 
patience 

acceptance of criticism 
ease of discouragement 



M 

i 
§ 

M 0« < 
H H ^ 



O 

g 

5C 



CO 

04 

M 

S O 
CO t* 



warmth and closeness of 

relationships with children 

genuine interest and resoect 
for children 

awareness of individual 
differences and needs 

sensitivity 

involvo.T.ent with children 
supportiveness, encoura-zement 
establishr.ent of trusting 
relationships uith children 



10 
7 
6 

4 

3 
1 
1 



awareness of individual 3 

differences and needs 
evaluation of mood of class 1 
involvement with children 1 
gaining respect from children! 



motivation of children 
use of appropriate and variety 

of teaching materials 
exploration of innovative 

teaching trends and ideas 
creation of stimulating and 

comfortable environment 
facilitation of pupil growth 
(creativity, self-concept, 
preparation of lesson plans 
presentation of lesson' plans, 

timing, etc. 
capacity to serve as a model 1 

for children 
evaluation of lesson's effective-1 

ness/ and student perform.ance 
knowledge of child development 1 



2 

etc. ) 

1 



classroom manaoement 
presentation of lesson 

plans, timing, etc. 
structure and organization 

of ideas 
preparation of lesson clans 
knowledge of subject matter 

content 
evaluation of lesson's 

effectiveness, student 

performance 
reporting to parents 
creation of stimulatino and 

comfortable environment 
motivation of children 
facilitation of pupil growth 



19 
9 



5 
3 



1 

1 

1 
1 
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DlFFElU:NTIATir;G CHARACTI^RISTICS OF TEACHING AS A PSYCHOLOGICAL 

In contrasting the current progran with 
others considered to be representative of usual training 
processes, 95% of the teachers were of the opinion that the 
program is fundamentally different. Aspects cited as the 
major differentiating characteristics and strengths of the 
program are suirjnarized in Table 1 . Three primary differences 
were highlighted by the teachers. First, 
as a group, the teachers emphasized that the close contact 
of the University staff with both themselves and the 
students provided guidance and support not typically found in 
other programs. Secondly, the unusually close relationships 
which formed between the students provided mutual support 
and feedback for the students. Their strong relationships 
were attributed by the teachers in Program 5 to the single 
school concept— a programmatic design whereby student interaction 
Is intensified by their immersion in the same physical plant 
and daily experiences with similar emotional concerns. Thirdly, 
the integration of the seminars with practical classroom experiences 
was seen as highly beneficial and as being very different from 
the usual practice. 

TABLE 11 

DIFFERENTIATING CHARACTERISTICS OP PROGRAM 
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Distinguishing Area Freque 
* „ ., — — — — — ^— ^— — — — — — 


ncy 


% of Total 
Response 


i^ength of time and increased student involvement 
Cohesive student relationships 
:iose supervision and guidance by program staff 
Integration of seminars with classroom experiences 
Miscellaneous (interest in children's feelings, 

good relationships with teachers, team 
approach encouraged, individualization, 

flexibility) 

> 


8 
5 
4 
2 
6 


32 

25 
16 

a 

24 
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APPENDIX T 

STUDENT PERCEPTION OP THE MOST SATISFYING ASPECTS OP 
TEACHING AS A PSYCHOLOGICAL PROCESS 
There were several aspects of the program that the 
students felt were most valuable. For instance, 
students found t*^" intense and warm relationships between 
the student gro and the close and supportive relationships 
with the program staff to be most satisfying. In addition, 
they frequently mentioned the high level of integration and 
relevance of the seminars to their classroom experiences, 
and emphasized their extensive involvements x>rith children. 
They also liked the freedom to explore and exposure by the 
staff to new ideas, and the encouragemer t by the staff to 
try out innovative teaching activities in their ovn 
classrooms. The individualized nature of the program 
gave them much help and attention they felt was necessary 
for their maximal development as teachers. 
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TABLE 17 



MOST SATISFYIN-G ASPECTS OF PROGRAM ACCORDING TO THK 



PERCEPTION'S OF THE STUDENTS 



M 
H 



M 

1 



Area of Satisfaction 



rGlationships with the groups suoport by all 
members, group interactions, close contact and 
relationships which formed, talking about 
problems and joys, the sniallness and frequent 
contact along with the diversity of the group; 

relationships with the staff: supportiveness, 
concern, close contact, dedication and help- 
fulness, warm and personal relationships, 
optimism on education and people, sharing 
of their background; 

relationships with supervising teachers: 
hearing problems of teachers 



9 



Frequency 



18 



18 



seminars; content, talks about children and 
personal crises as teachers, relevancy of 
seminars and coordination with classroom 
exporiences; 

experiences with children: '*endless" 
experiences working with children, close 
contact with children, large amount of 
time in classrooms, immersion with kids; 

freedom to explore ideas and exposure to 
new ideas: openness of staff to new ideas, 
freedom to express, explore, and&velop 
opinions, encouragement of differences* of 
opinion; 

emphasis on individuals: the individual 
help and attention received; 

the setting of the program: supervision 
system, milieu treatment setting, exposure 
i^o related fields; 

goal-setting procedures; 

miscellaneous aspects of the program: 

field-based nature with humanistic 

and psychoeducational emphasis? standards * 

and values of the prograr.; .-r.aterials and 

information made available along with 

a variety of resources; 



8 



6 
0 

0 

5 
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The Un?ver3iLv o 



*• r. L' . r Ai . r. V ^u. L A T x C , 



Kichirnn 



FALL, 1973 

1* How well prepared do ;,-ou feel to teach at tho present tiir.e? 
(Isspoorl:,- prepared, 7=very veil prepared) 

ResDonret i ? ^ r.. ^ 



Frequency: - « - 7 i - iaean«» '<-.79 

Additional corr.ents: "You are al'.vays ir.provine-, though." 

2, How zv.o'r. lo ycu feel ycur irrcrrar. r.ss ccntributec tc your precsnt 
level or preparation? Ci^'^'cry little, 7=very r.ucr.) 

ResD^r.rot i ^ u ^ p- n 



Frequency: - - - - 1 9 2 mean* 6.35 

Additional comments: "(1) v;ould have never seen cany v.'a7S and r.ethods 
to teach (r.ath and the bases as a real v;ay)." 

"If it .hadn't teen for the prorram, I wouldn't be where I am nov;." 

3(a). ::ow v.'Ci^ld you evalua\-e :;-.e instructional nethocs used in ycur 

rrc"--ra::. sc::.inars (exclusive cf can:.pus courses). Check the apprcpria-.o 
cate£;ory (l^too n:uch, ^^about ri^ht, 7*too little). 

Frequency: 

- - mean* ?.5^ 

- — meanK 5.v2 

- 1 mean- ^.25 
1 — means 5»^*^ 

- - mean« 4, CO 
1 1 mean« ^.33 

Additional comnentc: "demonstration is a low point; experience with 
children is r-reat; individual conferences made ae look at syseif 
in many v/ays v.hich I normally wouldn't." 

•'I think class discussion is rood, but it should vary in v/hat is 
talked about and wno talks— I'don ' t e-^iticize ~he means but - ts 
content 1 (T) '.'ished to have r.ore time for outsiae reauinr assirnr.en*:s ; 
individual conferences h--:lped me very much — wish there was nore." 



class discussion 1 


1 


1 


9 




lecture - 


1 


2 


7 


2 


demonstration - 


1 


2 


5 


2 


experience with children 


1 


2 


8 




outside reading ?.3si "r-^snts- 


1 


0 


7 


2 


individual conferences - 


1 


1 


n 
/ 


1 



3(b). Please offer any general evaluative comments you have recar^-int* 
teaching styles instructors used in directinc their courses. (.In' thii 



:;!e 
• S 

section, please restrict your co!r.r.ents to Progran seminars only). 



"Everythinr fell in place beautifully— could have had ni ore ini^i vidual 
conferences wlih. Instructors; but much was my own personal lault." 
"They were an ^ood." 

*I like the infornal approach; we were given valuable information and 
encourf. rci to discuss." 
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"All ins*:ruv''.Vorri are open to overyone's iJeriS. The atnoGpliCro i:: in- 
fernal, vv.ilc •• "i c :\.csicr-.r r.ro n;"* en **rcfouni. I like the' c::r:.Gr:r :.. 
individu-:^! ■•;c-.r." 

**I thouf-i*; ;;:e rolnxcci, informal t'?achin!: style wes very rocci. It sot 
up a nore porcor.nl ?. * .:.cGr;.cre and or.phasized nore than ccst courcos— • 
tfte student's needs," 



4. Iteiaise ti.e ccui';."'?^ c.n^ V "c ' ra:.! ser;.innrs you are tTaTtmr '."TTxC reT::." a.v* 
indicr.e ycur e2i:i:;:ation or tiiem in t::e tv/o areas indicated VoIj-:. In 
the "Cor:;n;ent" cecvion, ple-^-se recorr-.end chanres in approach, tcpicc 
covered, teaching- styles » etc, you would like to see, 

(lenot of value, 7=valuab]e) (Innot sufficient, ?«nufricicnt) 



L300 
P468 



^Your 








. c 1 '1- r 


substan-::'/:- 














response 






Hesponse 










1 




3 4 


7 




1 ? W 








7 






- « 1 2 




6.70 




c 


I 


V 


6,o7 






- - 5 1 




6.25 




4 


1 


7 






1 


- 2 5 1 


2 


5*27 


I 1 1 3 


3 




5 


5.14 


1 






5 


5.00 


1-12 


5 




4 


5aB 



Additional comments: 

D$92. "excellent." 

"Combine an outstandin.7 personality and acazing intelligence— you cet 
an excellent teacher and class situation." 
"Make it lonper or more often." 

"Very cood~needs CL5OO) to back it up." 

"I would have li:-:ed to have spent nore time on discipline and ccntrcl 
on the group level and hov; to deal with certain crises and proolc-ms 
such as the 'sc^peroat' probleni," 

"The ir.r.edi&ve prac:;ical application cf psychological concepts proved 
invaluable." 

"Never enough time to read all of the available information." 

L3OO "Discussion kept wanderinE and was bard to settle upon 

one thing — a lot was because of different ideas and philosophies — 
it's hard to ^et 12 people together on anything;; if you want to do 
that." 

"Combine an outstanding; personality and amazing intellicence— you get 

an excellent Leacher and class situation." 

"Bribe a few kids into trying out some of the ideas." 

"In philosophy of education there could have been more reading and a 

longer time to discuss in class." 

"Brought uD rood questions— substantive content was there— but often 
we didn't ;v;et to it." 

"I would hive liked a little more continuity from class to class- 
further study on Dewey— v;e didn't have time tu get into him enourh, 
A separate time perhaps for announcetnents and other discussions." 
"Great class in which concerns could be openly exposed end talked 
about. It v.'ould be nice to have more time to r«:ad, cut f.-.eie •■?.-•),' 
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"The di scimn ■ ■.-^r. v;r;r eycopri cn^lly .iolpful." 

"Didn'c see t;oo :r.uc:: a ;rforonce in rhe' two courses ani LJCO) 

but found the::, tr'rh invalursblo. " 

D^05 "Needs a more concrete outline of obc'ectivos or toriicf?- "^c^ 

be discussed. Then, v.-e could decide if v/e feel thev'd be relevant, 
and also ofi'er anv mere si:: .'Os*; ions. It was hard to offer Er-.-^cstions 
ripht av.-ay, bocausc v;e hidn't been around a school lone enovpi." 
"Bribe a fev; l:ids into tryinc; thinrs v:ith us," 

"Class objectives should iiave been^set. Class never pot an%~.'here. " 
"More emphasis on differcn'; -reachinr naterials, v/ays of handlinr 
small froup and lar-^e rroup activities," 

"V/e talked" abov:t and tried" scne very neat things in this course. 
Things were concre*:e and helpful. V/ish there could havt been more 
thinrs brought in," 

"Would like' to see r.cre practical aspects of teaching— i,e, , learning 
organizational skills," 

15^68 , ; "This valuable rating^ is due to the fact that I 

changed from a very dull, borincr class to one that had a cuch acre 
stiniulatin(r and informative teacher," 

"Bribe a few kids into tryine out some of the ideas— sufficient is 
the worst word for people who are so into things— thev brin^ in and 
try so much — it*s rrea~!" 

"Good clasG — introduced to media and various methods," 
"A little too much bias as far as methods go— more srroup discussion." 
"Very thorouph— excellent treatment of reading instruc-cion. There was 
too much (substantive content) for one semester — v;culd like to conT:inu 
it next semester," 

"After attendinr this course, I still do not feel comDeten- in mv 
ability to take a £roMr> of non-readers and teach them* how to read," 
"V/as great for a university course— gave me much insight in teaching- 
readme" 

"It related very much to the type of v;ork v/e were doinp, but I felt 
a bit less involved at times. It v/asn't quite as intense as zhe 
other tv;o classes CD592 and L500), 



5« On the averare, how many ncurs a week do you soend in preoararior. for 
your Program courses? In..icate, for each' category, if ' you believe* tnis 
to be too cuch, too li-Dtle, or about rig-hti 

Approximate hours per 
week in ;^■>^^^qT>g^ rj; 

t 0-5 6-10 11-1 3 16-20 21-25 



classroom-related 4 

responsibilities 
methods courses JC^O 8 
theory courses ^5 S 



2 



1 
1 



(latoo much, 4«abcut ri'rht 
7''tQQ li--le) '__ 

1 g ? 



- 1 - 6 5 - - 

- - 2 6 1 - - 4, Co 
--15^2- 4,90 



Additional comments: "All of these vary from week to week," 
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6, Indicate tho ?.prrox:^*::.atr> nroT^crtion ('>) of tin-.e you have spent at 
each of the follov.-irv- acuivit-ios in vour practicunu 



90 

80 
70 




first mid lasi: first mid last first cid last first mid lasT: 
OBSERVING TUTORIL'G SMALL GROUP OTHER 

PRACTICUi: ACTIVITIES 



Additional comments: ITone, 

?• On the v/hole, hov; valuable is the practicum to your developnTeht^Ox 
teacher competencies? (l=not valuable, 7avery valuable) 

Response; 1 g 3 ^t- 5 6 7 
Frequency: - - - - - 2 T mean«6.82 

Additional comments: None, 

8. Comment specificallv on the aspects of your practical v/ork wirh cimireir 
in classrooms v;hich have been of rreatest and least value* 

Greatest 

^'Unit, SQaii croup responsibilities," 

"Doing a unit (ter.chinr and planning myself) and working with a readin^ 
group were of the rrreatest value; ^oinr around helping one to one, too." 

"Observinir and vxrking: with an emotionally disturbed cnild in our 
classroom, 

"Trying out my style of teaching and finding where the control limits 
have to be," 

"The greatest value was in seeing: the children in groups and watchinc 
how they interact with each other. My experience in working with yoiinr 
children individually v/as also valuable." 

"Talking v:ith c-.ildren; individual observation (in class and ether 
schools); directin{; rroup activities." 

"Kost valuable were my creative writing activities and my activities in 
my unit and usin^- Bill Martin in small reading groups." 

"Doing reading and math with kids in my class. Being able to really 
get to know them v/ell, oversee their efforts, etc. Unit, too." 
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"V/orkinr v/ith ir.diviJ^al children ' 3 problems and learnint to \-:ory. wii.h 
v/;.olo ••:^oup ..a*;o Voo:. /rrnvcc val'JC," 
"Tcachin:.: a \.niv; rea.i.i.r. ; /ivMip," 

"My close obGcrvavicn v-^r'::iUs cave r.e insight into the psycholcrical 
make-up of kids." 

"Korkinf with kids on basic Polch words and readinr skills. Getting; 
involved in unit v/crk ana zr.Q kids* Doinc individualised v;or> as v;ell 
as small t^roups." 

Least vn]i-o ; 

"Teaclan;: a -reacher of radically different philosophy," 

"At the ber-innin";- I observed for too lonr (.that v/as of least value)." 
*'Kavinc; to exactly r.cdel a fev: of the supervising teacher's "ceachinr-: 
methods, e*-en ^".■.oufh I Jisarreed v;ith ther.," 

»'V/ritinf lessoii plans for -.y cooperating teacher v;hen she doesn't buy 
my philosophy. " 

"The least valuable v;ould be when I was simply observing," 
"I can't judre this — evervwhing; I didn't appreciate added to an overall 
understandinr, " 

"Using; Scotv roresrr.an readers in sn-.all groups v/as the least value as 
well as helpinr kids fill in \7orkbooks and spellers," 
"Too much clerical stuff at berinninr of term," 
"Givinr tests, standardized and others," 

"Learninc and applying !*-.ath skills; dislike doing workbook skills," 



9« How do you characterize your ccoperatin^ teacher as a teacher of c^iiidrer. 

% of Total ?osrcn£es 



outstandinn: 13 

very good ~ 56 

good 27 

fair . 18 

poor 0 



Additional con-.ments; Hone. 



10, To what extent is your cooperating teacher a model for you in terms" of: 

123^367? 
general teachinr style/method I I 5 3 2 I 1 ^,04- 
relationships v/ith children 1123212 4. 50 

Additional comments: "V.'ould model and use some of his methods; some I 

believe are quite rrood; definately not the majority," 

"I v;as in conflict because I disagree with her methods, but learned an 

amazing amount from her group and interpersonal relationships v/ith the 

kids," 

"Shows enthusiasm and .joy in teaching, care and concern for her children, 
"She and I love kids, but she sees that they have to all be SDmev/here 
by X and I don't. I don't think because we are studying volcanoes, 
everyone has to end up knov;ing about volcanoes. Interest, not force," 
"I really admire her as a person and friend; we are pretty close and 
think a lot the same." 
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"Don*t believe ir. )-.or r.truc*:i:red r:ethods of teachinr— she hss a •*or.e:?T 
concoi'n ':iic and -ocd v;a:*s or dealinc: v/ith their prcbxc.;.£ — •. ..^c l'*v<, 
learned a lo'c i'rc::;," 

"Difference here in •••enora.l altitude toward learninc, work as oppoced 
to sor.et;iin^ else, I 'rend *-.c be a little r.ore," 

"She is rcnuineXv concerned about each child in the ciassroor. and shows 
this quite c^ren, scr.ethinp I hope I v;ill do." 

11« How helprul is your coopera~inr teacher in guiding your developuienc as 
a teacher? 

% of Total -Responses 



extremely helpful 0 

very helpful 42 

helpful * 8 
fairly helpful 

not very helpful 17 



Additional con^n^.ents: None, 



12, Indicate specific aspects of your cooperating teacher's supervision 
that you found mo^t and least useful, 

Kost usefvl : 

^'Sincere relationsnip and concern," 

"Her positive outlook tov:ard kids influenced and encouraged r.e on," 
"Handling the rroup, as a croup of important individuals," 
"Telling- rr.e— i*: doesn't always work — to control is a problem for 
everyone, " 

"Her succestions of ideas and activities that I mi^ht do with children. 

Her constant interest in the development of the children," 

"Her attitude about sc'.iool and aboui: children. She is an optimistic 

person. She is honest v/ith r.e and rave me independence," 

"Did allow us to do vrhaz v;e v;anted, " 

"She gets me to sit dovm and be a little more concretely prepared. 
Helps me to forecast the effects of certain activities, too," 
"Good ideas for setting- up my unit," 

"I find that I have a lot of flexibility in her classroom — this is 
useful, " 

"I found her unit work very interesting: and imaginative, Eer math 
teaching skills were pretty good, great math games. Enjoyed how she 
involved the children's parents and community in the classroom," 

Least useful ! 

''Forcing ma^Jerials to be used. Different relationships with kids. 
They're screwed up by dealing with codes," 

"She encouraged me to try (any; activity with the kids but didn't 
respond enthusiasuicsilly tc any idea," 

"Never offering any of her ideas that worked well — (though I realize 
it could backfire and all you'd get would be her ideas), 
"That everybody has to know x,y, and z," 

"The large amount of her time that she spent talkir.fr to me vms Icnr.*- 
useful." 
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"\7ished i;::o ht nny o^hor '-•rnde level. Kinderrgrten v.-c.s r-Tci for 
the^first toi^r., lH:t •••cnl-.i l:/.e a <-rDde level fcr coconi ♦jer-::," 
"didn'i: Icni vor.v r.v.c;-. c-.;ppr:': i:i v.;:a'-.ever v;e did, diin'i; enccu.^a :e -iS," 
"Not s'r.arin-- of her ^ir.ie or ccrr.enJ-.s unless you nush her," 
"Givf.nr suf^'-astions ihen subtl;/ tellinc they should be carried 
throur- • " 

"Eer lack of ir.ir.ediate feedback on v;hat I do is distressinr a-: tir.es," 
"I v^ould have li':ed r.^ore of en individualised readinf: and scellin- 
procram, individual discover;- and learning, and core*' sine ere v;arn.rh — 
to have been nioas rersonel at times." 



15. Are your precran advisors available when you need then? 

% of Total resiocnses 
alv/ays available 42 
usually available 58 
hard to locate 0 
unavailable 0 

Additional Cc!?.nients: "Kajor plus of the program. If I need to talk 
to you v;hen doinc this— they are there," 

>is hard to ^et a hold of at times — very busy man," 



Kow supportive are your progirani advisors? " 

Cl«xmsupportive, 7=very supportive) Responses 

1 g 4 5 6 9? 
or your personal development ---1- 74 5^30 

of your individual interests and needs ----18 56.5^ 

of your teaching style - - - « 2 5 5 6,^3 

Additional ccn:n:ents: "They don't judge (your personal teaching stvle)— 
it is up to Ls," 



15. Hov; useful ^re "he Frofrar. sraff in pro\'iarrirr as'si^'rahce" :c -.cu 

as you develop and execute your teaching responsibilities? (V/e refer 
here to assistance such as su^ftestions of method, materials, processes, 
mechanisms of classroom organization, discipline, etc.) 

% of Total res-ponses 
extremely helpful 64 
very helpful " 36 
helpful 0 
fairly helpful 0 
not very helpful 0 

Additional comments: "I haven't had time to actually look at every- 
thing, or consider or think them through," 
"This is v;here rhey are outstanding, " 

"Suggestions of methods should be more specific, discussed more in 
detail — such as some concrete ways of dealing with parents, c^her 
teachers. Materials are excellent — helpful." 

"Tou have to do these things for yourself. In the end, but it helps 
a great deal to see diff^'r^r': and often helpful ideas fror. a •:-?rc'.\'. 
who cares and not Just a book figure." 
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"Open up quest:. icnc Tor us to thin!: about. V.'e must clioso vhicr. is 
oest for us. " 

) ospQciallv is vorv helpful cn Z'j: roc^i:. ■ activities, f'-..::;:.-- 

books and r.a-criolc -..o nco-, ^.olp^r- or-ar.izinr an act ivi: v. " 
**V/ide kncv:led';e ar.d cxporierco held b;- the stafi'^'has often aided r.o 

in my thinl'ir.r and approcichcs. " 
"I couldn't as':! for boirter support. The pro^ran: nesbers v.-ere also 

invaluably /.elpful . " 
"They provided a lot of ideas and r.atsrials to help with sr.ec:ric 

probler.s; v.-ere r.ore than v;illinG to talk about your teachir.- and 

classroor. situa";icn." 
"I have found tl.a:; v.-r.enover I have difficulties in these areas— the s-aT 

v;ill often revolve a class around the subriect." 
"I don't Imov; of a tin:e v;hen scr.'.ethinr ei-cher in !r.atcrials or vertallv 

were not availacle, Alv/avs constant enccura^enienr and Good cri:icis::.. 

Our feelinrs v:ere alv.-ays acknowledred. " 



16. List three aspects of the procrar. '.vhich you find most satisfvinr. 
1; group aspects; relationships and support by all members, inciudir.-- 

Ellen, Bill, Franc i. 2) Freedom uo express and explore and deveioo*' 

opinions. 5) Ccnten-. of prorram." * 
"l)the croup interaction and support (a tirht grouo of Deers to v:cr>- '.-ith 

2) concern shov;n for us (rroup) and me (individuals). 3) that ./ere -^s 
a lot of experience v.-crkinr v/ith kids," 

"1) close contact -.-ith advisers. 2) close contact •.^rith other c-vd-nr 

teachers. 5) close ccntac:: and endless experience v;ith childrd." 
"l)bein^ v;ith the kids. 2) talking? v;ith fellow rroup members about 

problems, joys, etc. is really getting: into it. 5)2ill»s talks— 

v/hich really help at rimes of need." 
"l)the staff's dedication and helpfulness. 2) the lar^e amount of time 

spent in classrooms and v;ith children. 3) the coordination of -all* * 

aspects cr the experience in class*" 
"1) the instructors — Zllen and Tr. ::orse. 2) my teacher Mrs. r.vers. 

3) the classroom experience." 

"1) the close rclaticnG:,ip v;ith other students in the program and with 
our advisors. 2) the in^etration of our classroom experience v;itn our 
seminars. 3) the individual help and attention we receive." 

"1) Emersion with kids. 2) the ooportunity to share experience, ''eel^'n-^s 
with others so intimately. 3) the happiness of findine so cany fine 
ceople — friends. " 

'•1; group support. 2) hearing problems of teachers. 5) individual heir:." 
i; the sincere concern of everyone in the program. 2) the emohasis 
on the students individual needs. 3) the relevancy of the prorram 
to one's classroom situation." 

"1) the warm, personal relationship v;ith each other and staff. 2) the 
discussion of problems in the classroom — being able to share upsettinr 
situations irimediatcly and retting feedback. 3) havin=: the freedom 
to invccticate special areas of teaching — like our trip to hear'sill 
Kartin, " 

"Dgreat personal concern for our feelings. 2) being so ootinistic on 
education. 3) ••'illingness to share so much of their background 
knowledre with us . " 
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ly. I.ir.*. I'lroo amoc'-r. of rhc pr'crvzz\ ycu found lor.s- rr.'.lsf.-.ir:", 

"1) Eber-.;a:vo school, icvol -n-c-n-: of pV.ilcscnhv that is ir.iroEciMc 

(cr^r.o:-:: • — Ic . n. . " -j c.:...vl." 
"l)Beln; in lOr ?:^*.; . : *. o 2) j'.-.crc fcr;r.G (the resoa'T 

"Can't i:l::n:: cf r.n:--:.in:— I ;-mcss I v;as zBzicai'iy preoai'cl for 'ie 

"l)so!:ie cf t:;o oi\T.nizaticn r.eetinrs of our rrouD, 2)sozq of tho bco)'--* 

and r.a*..ori?.lr, a ci\- r*^dun(;?r.~. :>) \:^, lost ov.r ^aclos." 
"l)the lad: of in ler-D. crier, •-•ith r.cre icachors as a rrouT> (->'C"*? d-' ecic*"' c 

2) amount of tir.e scpara-ou r.o fror. ct:;er intercs-:s«"' 
••1) the Dush of tii-2 rrov.p to be f r-^onds and zo relate (this should cere 

of Its oy;n acccru). 1) sc.-.orir.es I thourht the G-oup v;a3 v;a- toe 

much tai::, C "> class." 

"l)the verv tralitionai school itself that was chosen for the n^rr-p^— 

not encv.^-h difforcr.r hinilc cf classrccr.s. " " 
"Just the nor::ai, expectable hassles of beinr second fiddle to all t-e 

teachers ('•■I'-ich isn't an;-thinr- intrinsic to the Dror-^arV' 
"J^^i^^^^^^" reals. 2)2^C,S. 5)havinr: a class fror. 4-6 after a ful^ da-.' 
i;i aia not feel part of the Univorsitv and felt alienated frcr. c*^«- " 

students not in our procrac. 2)Zlerv;hite was not a school I found 've-^-r 

enjoyable to work in," 

••l)The structured, culturally iapotent setting of Eberwhite school. Can't 
tninlc of an'"thir.r else." 

"1) Not havinr- er.ourh tir.e to read all the information. 2)v;e weren't 
too organised at tir.es for class discussions and "ot cp^'^^-'e''' s'-p-^-'n 
other things. So, if sor.ethin^? in specific was planned" ' it ^d-'dr"-"* 
always cone over that way." - - 

16. Please feel free to add an;; further cor.r.ents and sur-estions ■ "•'^ 

changes ana ir.p-oven:ents in the oroeran you would like 'to see. "^or 
example, are there important areas you think were inadequate'-- 
explored? .-/as there too much enphasis on some subjects or areas? 
Was tnere too much or too little flexibility? V/as time well spent? etc. 

F ^^''^^'^ ^° ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^^7 traditional orcrra.-, 

I wouldn't be teacninc-- opennea up s-roundv;ork— shoved there a-^e'a'^e-- 
natives. Goine; to be hard to teach in traditional school but not'" * 
impossible, but teaching is hard'" 

forns. I wish -here was 5 tines as much tine as there is. 
There is a lot nore aeT>th of everything we touched on that I'd like to 
explore f urtner as a rrcup. " 

"In placinr crudents at the berinninr of the year, r.ost of us v;ere 
surprised where we ended up, .just in the short week we'd been "-^eti^er 
everyone pretty much knew where everyone would work— and t-en s--« ''e-e 
placed m a surprisinr situation. Leave it ud to us to decide ••••-a-« * 

- ''^ t^^'^ confli(?ts, the ones in conflict should" 

discuss 1. witn the advisors, possibly then let the advisors r)lnco us." 

II ^J^^L tl": prefer ^flaking off with a few pecoie insteal 
IL aI Y^2^^^,C^^^P-. Also sotie of the group are not as open" as they thini 
and don't ^onderstand hur.ans as well." f * -^-^j v^.uis. 

•'Transportation was a problein-.r-roup never paid for gas, and I didn't 
like to ask. Tnis is petty, but it bugged the hell out of ne. I fe^t 
as^thou^h It were ny responsibility to orranize rides, e^c ^'a--* 
ana eventuax.y was net acno— .;urt feelinc,-s involved I^aoi sure.' S- .uld 

^J^nr^-''^ '''"^^ ^'H""^ are doinc in the classroon. . ?oo .;u;h 
spent on aeaame v/itn each other's feelin£:s instead of thouchts." 
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"V*ould liltc coo t.^ o .::.in~ ccntir.ucd. I ,iust v;ant tc exprec? 
sincoros-; ?* rro.'! ia\ i cr. a2 . * o;-xC:* -y and conccr tiria*: 
exertCvl bv :.e :.e:..:;erG c:" v;.c raculw toa::., ^ranci, Elle:!, an,: rill. 
You all have ;:eer. ■.ro:..o:u: v supportive, helpful in terrs o:' 
learning ana -uii:inco, nnC .;.\:s*; *reat f.^lends/ I'hanlts so nuch." 
"Too nuch er..'p:;asic on ria'-or. This program is unbeatable. Ceeir- ♦..'•.ar 
other Cncn-Ti^rc rarj student reac-iers are dcinr malces me reel scrrv Tcv 
then." " " ^ ^ 

"Sonetimes I felt the courses v;ere heconi.lnr too much of a soundin^* 
off board for some of the students and consequently too much tir.e v:as 
spent cn rearin-' ethers ccr.pl^jin or discuss their individual situations 
"The tir.e v.-as v;ell spent. A change for the future would be r.ore 
observation of other kinds of schools and teachinr situations, rberv.'h: 
school '..'as a little too sterile and v;aspy to be representative of r.an- 
teachinr situa:icns." 

"Great flexibility, liaybe too nuch at tines. If next -/ear the t>rc~ran 
wants to stay in one school, for the entire year, it should be snialler. 
But cee» there are so r.any education people that need and could use thi 
type of prcfrar.: \;hat an experience;: Ve could have gone more into 
depth on scr.e fcrr.o of teachinr techniques. I feel it»s sor.ewhst 
difficult and tir.e ccnsun;in^ to be a learnins teacher and face cil the 
daily assir-nrr.onts plus have so r.any areas of readinr to do. 2oth v/ere 
very i:. portant, but to .just start learning about sor.e of the technic uos 
and then apply thoM ro cur individual situations v.'hen v/e're tr'-in- **o 
cope and understand that r.ade it frustratinr at tir.es. I v.'ish'l fad 
Imovm sor.e cf the things on Pia^et and Dev/ey for hand. I didn't feel I 
had enough time to really concentrate on certain areas." 
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FIELD-BASED TEACHEP. EDUCATION PROGRAM EVALUATION 
The University of Michigan 



WIN7i:r , 1074 



1. How well prenarod do you feel to teach at the present tine? 
(l«poorly prepared, 7=-very well prepared) 

Response: 1234567 x sd 
Frequency: = - - - 4 5 I iTIl lelT" 

Additional comments: Nonft, 



2. How much do you feel your Program has contributed to your orcscnt 
level of preparation? (l«very little, livery much) 

Response; 1234567 x s d 
Frequency: ^ =^ = I I g 2 JTXq T^B 

Additional comments: None. 



I' (a) How would you evaluate the instructional met hods used in vour" " 
Program seminars (exclusive of campus courses) . Check the aooroDriate 
category {l=too much, 4-about right, 7=too little). " ' 

Response: 

Frequency: 

class discussion 

lecture 
demonstration 

experience with children 

outside reading assignments 

individual conferences 

Additional comments: None. 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


X 


Rd 


1 




1 


6 






1 


3.94 


1.51 


1 






7 




1 




3.94 


1.29 








5 




3 




4.75 


1.04 






1 


6 




2 




4.39 


.99 




1 




4 


3 


1 


1 


4.70 


1.35 






1 


9 








4.00 


.24 



3 (b). Please offer any general evaluative comments you have regarding' 
the teaching styles instructors used in directing their courses. 
(In this section, please restrict your comments to Program seminars 
only) . 



"I'd like a little more time for discussions, lecture, and general 
meetings, but, alas, you can't have everything!" 

"Excellent models and very supportive and encouraging and heinful." 

Sometimes drawn out v;hen you are drawn out." 
"There were too many lecture hours as part of this term's coursewor<; 
not enough class discussion." 



-m- 

KST COW W/UIMIE 

4. Itemize the courses and Program sorninars you are taking this 
term and indicate your estin^ation of then in* the two areas 
indicated bolov;. In the "conxnont" section > please rocorj^.end 
changes in approach, topics covered, teaching styles, etc. you 
would like to see.- 

(l«not of value „7=valuable) {l=not sufficient, 7«sufficiont) 

Applicability in developing Adequacy of the 

your teaching ocr-.t^otoncies; Substantive Cor.zeT\t 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 X sd 1234567 x sd 

J- - - I I I 5 5.78 2.03 I ---14 3 Ol ITsl 

- - 1 - 2 3 4 6.00 1.13 - - 1 - 4 2 3 5.85 1.11 

- - - 2 1 - 3 5.83 1.29 - - 1 1 1 - 3 5.67 1.54 
Additional comments: 

* C *> is real good at bringing in examples of stuff we need to 
all look at." 

"This had little or no relation to my tv*aching; I knew the material 
from previous courses." 

"I'd like to have suggested reading for the next \>reek's class, so I fee 
more prepared to discuss v:hat topic we're dealing with." 
"Especially when discussing classroom problems being experienced, rjeed 
more informal class sessions." 

"I really liked dealing with the specific things we did, 
math, music, etc. I'd like us to have also to have had more discussions 
but with the topic structured for us." 



5. On the average, how many hours a week do you spend in preparation 
for your Program courses? Indicate, for each category, if you 
believe this to be too much, too little, or about right: 

Approximate hours oor ( l«too much, 4-about riaht > 

_ week m prooaration 7gtoo little) 

X sd 0-5 6-10 11-15 lT^20 21+ 1 2 3~4 5 6 7 !^ sd 

classroom-related 14^0 5.70 2 7 I~ -11521-4 . 35 l.li 

responsibilities 

methods courses 3.50 268 6 1 - - 1 2 '2 1 1 5.14 1.35 

theory courses 4.06 3,49 6 2 ---32 3 - 5.31 1.10 

Additional comments: None. 
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6. Indicate the approxin.itc proportion {I) of time you have 
each of the following activities in pur practicum. 



spent at 




first mid last 
OBSERVING 



first mid last first mid last 
TUTORING SPIALL GROUP 

PRACTICUM ACTIVIT lES 



first mid last 
OTHER 



Additional comments: None. 



7. On the whole, how valuable is the practicum to your develooment of 
teaching competencies? (l«not valuable, 7«very valuable) 

Response; 1234567 x sd 

Frequency : = = =— l 5— i 5 §7x5 

Additional comments: None. 



8, Comment specifically on the aspects of your practical work with 

cftlldren in classrooms which have been of greatest and least value. 

of greatest value : 

•^Responsibilities were of greatest value; wanted to use more therapies 
with the kids and was unable to." 

"Being able to see kids change over the course of the year.** 
I feel my best work and results were when I worked lyith small grouos 

?«v ^^^^ ^""^ '^^^^^ really get sincere feelings with everyone/" 

The fact that this program provided so much time in the schools was 

the most valuable. Specifically talking v;ith my suoervising teachers 

and other teachers in the building and the actual time I spent with 

groups of kids was the most valuable." 

"Organizing the math program for Carole." 

"Working in small groups, being responsible for entire class.- 
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"Taking con^.plete charge of kids vas the nost valuable." 

"All of my v;ork \.-a3 valuable — good to spend a.- lot of time wit!i 

the children—would be nice to have more time to read etc. on n" own 

"Teaching a unit exactly as I wanted, gearing it to all children as 

Individuals. " 



of 



least value ; 

feel I did my best working v»ith the kids as in total. I 
keep their thoughts and doings together. They seemed to easil; 
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don* t 
couldn • t 
let loose then." 

"The least valuable was writing about what I did with kids. Also of 
little value is the obligation to sit and observe whjn I was not 
assisting, i did not feel I v;as getting a great deal of the tine 
spent, Actually observing should be left up to the student because 
only she/he knows how much she or he needs to fesl confident enouch to 
try things. I observed, tested cut styles myself, observed some 
more, etc. but all the observation at the beginnino was unnecessary." 
"Observation of teaching methods." 

"Mini-course was a waste. Teaching boxed units (rtACOS,SCIS) allowed 
me to rely too much on other's ideas." 

9. How do you characterize your cooperating teacher as a teacher of 
children? 

% of Total Responses 
outstanding TO 
very good 10 
good 50 
fair 30 
poor 0 

ft 

Additional comments: None. 

10. To what extent is your cooperating teacher a model for you in 
terms of: 

(l>not at all, 7«extensively) 
1234567 X sd 
general teaching style/method I 5 3 ~ 2 I ^ TTSO 1,53 

relationships with children 12211214. 15 2.03 

Additional comments:" (I) don't like the positive, tangible reward 
system for work completed." 

"I would hooe to be able to be more informal, more open, and more me 
with the kids." — 
"She's very warm and sincere with the kids. A real southern hearte<i 
lady. I feel she is more structured in her teaching than I an but 
she is a very confirmed believer in teaching her way and that it's .ler 
best. " 

"He is an amazing man in terms of dealing with life as presented in 
the lives of children he contacts daily. In terms of 
stimulating them, he is very weak." 

"Sometimes she helps? other tines she is in her cwn world of -'obs." 
"I hope I never teach like her," 

"She is distant, but knows the children very well as individuals 
(which I likei" 

"Excellent model for seeing how to treat children as human beings." 
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U. Kow helpful is your cooperating teacher in guiding your 
developmont as a teacher? 

% of Total Respons es 
extremely helpful g 
very helpful o 
helpful 55 
fairly helpful 45 
not very helpful 0 

Additional comments: Mone. 



12. Indicate specific aspects of your coooerating teacher's ' 
supervision that you found most and least" useful. 

Most useful : 

ILk ^ ^ cooperation and adaptability to my ideas, and teaching 
methods? she allowed me to develop m}^ methods; not copy hers." 

Aided me m developing organisational skills and planning in a 
tightly structured setting." 

"She is very optimistic in her work and loves children of all ages. 
She enjoys trying new things and watching the kids exolore. She's 
concerned about each student and shows these feelings' to them." 

He let me go through all that I had toj the ups and downs; offerina 
a lot of encouragement and support. He was willing to, and we often 
sat for hours talking about teaching and children and life." 

When we talk about kids and what their oroblems are about." 
"Insights with individual children." 

of flexibility I was given in the classroom." 
^pointing out classroom activity that I didn't notice." 

I found most helpful my teacher's giving me responsibility, total 
charge of the class very early, r learned a lot that way, esoeciallv 
in managing a large group. Also, I was able to do most everything l' 
wanted within her particular structure." 
"Can talk with her easily." 

"She was very open to letting me take on responsibility, she shared 
all problems with me, treated me as a co-worker, respected my ideas." 

Least useful : 

jjDealing with the emotional confusions of kids? who can?" 

I don't feel I was left on my own enough and that I said my 
feelings and ideas well enough. I didn't start from scratch on my 
own and have to plan out a week's worth of class doings. I didn't 
experiment encigh with my own resources." 

"He did not excite me to try exciting, creative things because he does 
no w • 

"Left class in a state of chaos." 

"Teaching style extremely structured and little chance for creativi*-v 

or exploring on my part allowed." 

"The lack of feedback? lack of conf'^rring. " 

■Interfering with my discipline." 
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"I found least helpful tne fact that she wasn't very supportive ci' •.:hat 
1 did and often didn't coir-T.ent unless I asked her. She was helpful 
in matters of discipline, nanagenent, etc., but seemed alnost totally 
concerned with this aspect of teaching." 
"Never too sure of what is expected of me." 



13. Are your program advisors available when you need then? 

% of Total Responses 

always available 
usually available 6C 
hard to locate 0 
unavailable 0 

Additional comments: "Really willing to give time.** 

14. How supportive are your program advisors? (l=unsupportive# 
7«very supportive) 

1234567 X sd 

of your personal develop. ^ ' ~ ^ I § 3 6 .50 TT? 
of your individual interest 

and needs - - - - 2 7 1 6.10 .57 

of your teaching style ---234 15. 60 .97 

Additional comments: None. 

15. How useful are the Program staff in providing assistance to you 
as you develop and execute your teaching responsibilties? (v;e refer 
here to assistance such as suggestions of method, materials, processes, 
mechanisms of classroom organization, discipline, etc.) 

% of Total Responses 
extremely helpful 33 
very helpful 33 
helpful 22 
fairly helpful 0 
not very helpful 0 

Additional comments; "The strongest part of the program." 
•More on theory than practice . " 

•Extremely helpful in regards to materials and methods. I could 
have used more help in discipline areas." 
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16. List three aspects of the program which you find most satisiyin*j 

(The individual responses x\*Gre grouped according to categories, and 
are listed m order of frequency of ' occurrence . ) 



Response 

Smallness and closeness of the group 

individualistic support and understanding of the staff 

field-based, humanistic and psychological emphasis of the 
program 

Openness of staff to new ideas and differences of opinions 
Availability of materials and resources 
Supervising teacher 
Seminars 

Integration of teaching and seminars 
Extensive teaching time 

Exposure to new ideas and current issues in education 

Talking out problems 

Optimism about working with people 

Standards and values which propel the program 



Frequenoy 
9 



2 
2 
2 



17. List three aspects of the program you found least satisfying. 

Response Frequency 
unstructured discussions or not enough time for discussions 4 
split into two schools 3 
scheduling of seminars 2 
no time for reading 2 
goal-setting, scales 2 
lack of group contact as year progressed 2 
more exposure to other styles, field trips 1 
Eberwhite school X 
Writing papers 1 
Lack of continued questioning of our philosophies 1 
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18. Please fool froo to add anv further comonts and suagoct: 
regarding chancres and ir.provcr.^nts in the orogran you kou id like to 
see. For exar.:plo, .are tncro lr->c.rt;int ar^as vou think v;ere 
xnadequately explored? Was there too much enohasis on sor.e lub-iects 
or areas? ;ws there too much or too little flexibility? Was time 
well spent, etc. 

^The only thing that I can say is that I doubt I would feel secure 
If Q ) trained mel " 

"For sure in the second semester , as well as the first , concentrate 
some time on the teacher role and what it means to each per-^ca 
Discuss future teaching jobs and what interviews might demand*. ' 
come to some agreed upon reelings that are being debated airout 
and don t get orf on tangents. Carry throuah. Talk about ^uture 
schools a.nd what they might demand of a teacher. More deci<5ion3 
and plans better chan what v;e did. Don't diddle-daddle around." 

Time was mostly well spent. I feel I know too little about 
exceptional children— both bright and those with learning disabi]itics. 
in the middle months of student teaching exoerience, we should 
have had less seminars. There was too much' goina on for each of us 
to reach us all, and we spent the time onlv brushing surfaces, ti'^^ 
is too precious then. We should have met more with Bill Morse' 
and more with Ellen and Bill together." 

"The time was well spent— there were peoole I dih't aopreciate 

that much... but the ideas of the program' in the talking and kids was 

really tremendous." 

I!'?!?^^^?' r'^''® ^e'l^f^,^® spent in the area of 'teacher consciou^nes 

raising. I would 've liked more interaction with critic teachers as 
a group--classes spent together so they could see how we relate as a 
group and what cur priorities are." 

"The lectures on mental hygiene were useless to me. If people hav* 
an adequate background in child development, the material is 
repetitive. Therefore, the materials should be dealt with onlv 

in readings, and class time can better be spent in discussinq 

applications of the material." 

"It's really im.portant that the group stay in one school, I think. 
It seems more emphasis is needed on the theoretical asoects of 
education during the second sem.ester— the tendency was" to bsccr- ^oo 
wrapped up m our individual classes. More responsibility during the 
first semester may have been good." 
"Time could be better spent — solid conversation." 

"I wish there had been more changes over the year to talk of alternativ* 
teaching and see alternative teaching and philosoohies, stvles, 
methods^e.g. the Montessori school. Though students were aiven 
responsibility for independent study, much of it was soent'in 
Cxassroom preparation (just like real teachers who never have tine 
to keep up) . Perhaps the students should have two free afternoons 
a month scheduled into the program to use for observing other 
rooms and schools." 



